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Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner 
Chemistr: at Harvard, al- 
thoug! Ray plans ph ysics. The 


L i t f . 
expe riment he 1s working On is nearing completion, 


is required for Ray Schiff, 
to major tn atom 
is observing the reaction rding his observations. 


Ray lives in New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ind rece 


Gloria Laver 
1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner 


As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who li uy 
Ames, Lowa, must also know her chemistry. She 
re in th thoratory at The Ohio State Uni 
} ippar and lighting a Bunsen burner in 
preparation for an experiment, 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and 7/7 previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory 
school seniors in all parts of the country are 
taking special science aptitude tests, which 
their teachers under 


are administered by 


the direction of Science Clubs of America. 
This is the first step in selecting a group ol 
candidates for West- 


Vhird 


10) potential scientists 
Nnghous¢ Science Scholarships in. the 
\nnual Science ‘Valent Search. 

Phe 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the 
basis of these tests, school records, essays and 
other requirements, are taken to \\ ashington 
In Washington, 
personal 


as guests of Westinghouse. 
after further examinations and 
interviews with the 
awarded Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 


ships of $2400 each. 


judges, winners are 


Of the 80 young men and women who have 
first and second Science 
12 of 


are service men assigned for college 


been finalists in the 
Talent Search, 77 are now in college, 


whom 
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training, and 3 are in other army or nay) 
service. Every one of the 80 was offered 
scholarship help from other sources, in acai 
tion to any Westinghouse awards. 

The majority of the 520 others who received 
honorable mention also received scholarship 
offers from leading colleges and universities. 

very student who has the requisite ability 
deserves an opportunity to qualify in_ the 


Phird Annual Science Valent Search. ‘The 
examination period ends December 27. You 
may still obtain examination papers and 


other necessary information in time by writ- 
ine to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washineton (6), D.C. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 
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Editorial 


Comment 





sa Another inspiring convention has been writ- 
ten into the proceedings of the association. The 
annual meetings have attracted increasing at- 
tendance over the years in appreciation of their 


undiminished 
CONVENTION HITS RECORD Lece if 


excel- 
personal re 
actions and letters mean anything, the 1943 
sessions achieved unanimous approval. The 
crowd filled the arena and nearly all seating 
space in the four adjoining halls, the attendance 
being larger than anticipated. 

Every speaker made definite contributions 
to an understanding of the momentous issues 
before us. There was an undeniable seriousness 
in the meetings. The audience sensed the mag- 
nitude of problems and came to learn. Factual 
information from outstanding authorities and 
observers was given courageously and_ suc- 
A near capacity crowd stayed for Sat- 
urday, and, while wiping away tears in tense 


cinctly. 


appreciation, heard a most powerful lesson on 
democracy and freedom by Colonel Romulo. It 
was an emotional immersion which will have 
a lasting effect upon those who heard him. 
Another high-light was the concert by the 


lors from Great Lakes. Never-had we seen 


such perfect co-ordination of spirit between 
idience and performers. Each applauded the 
other 

One usually lIeaves a convention with cet 
un impressions, be they vague or clear. As it 
although 
not so publicized, was the necessity for inter 


Romulo, 


seemed to us, the dominant theme, 


ultural relationships. Herring, ind 


Cole dwelt specifically upon it and others by 


implication. To establish this relationship we 
need more than sentimentality for cultures in 


distant lands, but thorough concepts. We shall 
I 


hear much of this in days ahead. Already 


Greece, Poland, Czeckoslovakia, and Norway 


have agreed upon general principles for th 
exchange of students with the United States 


on a scholarship basis. As usual, the approach 


ell } 


will be through the medium of education. 


All in all, it was a never-to-be-forgotten con 


vention and those who put up with incon 
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veniences and made sacrifices to get there feel 
more than repaid. No one will dispute that 
they are approaching their daily tasks with bet 


ter understanding of the world today and to 


morrow, the fight we are in, and the respon 


sibility of education. 


w The Representative Assembly adopted a res 


olution favoring S. 637, the federal aid to 


education bill. Inasmuch as the Senate had just 
previously mutilated the measure by incorporat 
ing a perfidious amendment, th 


A CLEAR ISSUE Resolutions Committe added the 


words ‘‘as originally introduced Approval 
of S. 637 by the WEA business body drew 
press comment and some editorial chiding 
of our association. The nub of the criticism 
was that teachers were thoughtlessly asking 
for federal subsidy and control of education 


Their support of the bill was viewed as il 
logical and inconsistent with state rights and 


no small wonderment expressed at th 


willingness of school people to put their necks 


into the noose of federal domination. Why 
would the teachers so innocently Il local 
autonomy down the river? Good for the Sena 
tors whos prote ti\ interference ived the 
credulo pedagogs from their own fol 

No grout esent federal ontro! ( hat 
does the teaching profession They | had 
enough xperience to want none of it. TI 
organizations hav ilways insist 

idies should be ‘ranted withou 
tached Th rst tion of the feder 
is as airtight on this principle as phraseolk 
can make it. When the Langer amendment to 
S. 63 Vas lopted the Senate ive tl t 
ral government control not only of its own 
grants but state funds as well, tl making it 


wholly unacceptable. The determined opposi 


tion of school people to federal 


control 


been shown on occasions when they joined 


forces with lay groups to oppose the encroacl 
ments of non-educational agence n the 


S hools 
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Opponents of federal aid seem to overlook 
one thing. While they allegedly base their 
hostility to it on the matter of control they 
do not recognize that we are getting more fed- 
eral control through agencies but no adequate 
aid. The only way to avoid extension of con- 
trol is through adequate aid by congressional 
act, safeguarding, of course, local and_ state 
autonomy as was done in S. 637. There is no 
use dodging an inevitable future situation. The 
welfare of the children throughout the country 
will be served, unless we misinterpret the tem- 
per of America. If the states and localities are 
unable to provide an adequate education for all 
of the children we may have to accept federal 


aid with federal control. As the educators see 
it, the only way to avoid that unfortunate de- 
velopment is to provide federal aid through 
an act of Congress, reserving to the states all 
control of the administration of the funds 
received. 

Issues involved are clear and the educational 
forces —- admitting a temporary setback will 
continue the drive. They will not be deterred 
by efforts to stir up prejudice and confusion, 


The federal aid fight will now shift to the 


House of Representatives in support of Con- | 


gressman Ramspeck’s Bill H. R. 2849, 


panion bill to S. 637. 





TALKING IT OVER 
With Agriculture, Industry, and Labor 


@ Last year the Public Relations Committee 
decided to attempt a series of conferences with 
organizations upon the subject of education 
and problems of these groups. The first was a 
statewide conference between educators and in 
dustrialists and business men. This was held 
in June. Preliminary mectings have been held 
with representatives of agricultural organiza- 
tions, the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
and with the Congress for Industrial Organiza 
tion, in the hope of having conferences of edu 
cators with each of these groups. We are happy 
to report that every one of them has received 
the suggestions of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee most cordially and they are eager to 
proceed, Present indications point to a meeting 
with Agriculture in January, the AFL in Feb- 
ruary, and the CIO in March. 


® DESIRED DEVELOPMENTS: It is the wish of 
the Committee that subsequent to the statewide 
conferences there may be similar conferences 
with the organizations previously mentioned in 
the several areas of the state. Of course, ma 
chinery and personnel are necessary to promote 
projects of this sort. After appraising means 
at hand the best means seemed to be the eight 
sectional associations now existing. They are 
located in strategic areas, cover all of the state 
except the southeastern counties, and have the 
necessary officers, committees and facilities. 
The WEA Committee invited the presidents 
mecting on 


of the sectional associations to a 
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November 20 to lay before them the purposes 
of these conferences and to find out whether 
or not they would assume leadership to ar- 
range for conferences with Agriculture, Indus- 
try, and Labor in their respective areas. Five 
associations were able to attend and they were 
impressed with the desirability for such meet: 
ings. The Northeastern Association had already 
begun planning for a conference with Industry 
in March. It goes without saying that it 1s 
immaterial to the WEA Committee as to which 
group is contacted first for a meeting. Local 
conditions will 
Committee prescribes no set pattern for the 


suggest procedure and_ the 
sections. 

In the promotion of these conferences, the 
WEA does so in full faith that talking things 
over and exchanging views is bound to be help: 
ful to all concerned. Modern life has become 
so involved and complicated that our interest 
in the other fellow’s job is apt to be arrested 
unless we make a special effort to learn about 
his problems. That is the reason for these 
conferences. By and large, the public does not 
know the short and long-time objectives of the 
schools. Educators, likewise, may live in the 
seclusion of their work and not comprehend 
what problems harass the farmer, the work 
ing man, or the business man. 

The Public Relations asks 


WEA membership to cooperate in this highly 


Committee the 
important venture. It 1s a departure which to 
our knowledge is not operative elsewhere. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AID LAW 


a Teachers and other groups genuinely inter- 
ested in educational progress have long hoped 
for greater improvement at the secondary level. 
Major avenues of activities to a more effective 
high school program are: 1) securing a larger 
attendance of rural boys and girls at high 
school, and 2) providing a better educational 
offering in terms of a more extensive curriculum 
in many high schools, better trained and better 
paid teachers, more adequate supplies, equip- 
ment, etc. It has long since become obvious 
that these goals cannot be achieved if the finan- 
cial support of schools remains largely a local 
responsibility. 

1943 
keenly aware of the need for and problems 
involved in the betterment of the Wisconsin 
high school program and its method of sup- 
port, granted it extensive consideration. The 
solution enacted, while not perfect, is or rather 
can be with slight modification, a highly 
acceptable method of high school support. 


Members of the legislative session, 


It is obvious that in any plan of equaliza- 
tion some communities will pay more than they 
will receive in aid. The “old skin game’’ is 
the only place where a person can get some- 
thing for nothing. Wisconsin communities with 
more wealth, measured in terms of income 
taxes paid and equalized value of property, 
must help finance education in the poorer dis- 
tricts if costs are to be equalized. There is no 
magic touch which will produce the money. 

The 1943 legislative enactment on high 
school aid is properly divided into two se& 
tions: (1) the part already law, and (2) the 
part which becomes effective only if approved 
by a referendum vote in April 1944. This ar 
ticle, the first of a series on high school aid, 
discusses briefly the provisions of the law 
effective without further action. 

State aid for high schools was increased from 
$1,385,000 to $3,500,000 by the new enact 
ment. Under the previous law the state paid 
the total amount ($1,385,000) from its own 
money—the state general fund. The new law 
provides that the $3,500,000 provided in high 
school aid be taken from the income tax be- 


fore it is distributed to the several units of 


government. Since the revenue from the in- 
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The first of several articles giving 
teachers pertinent information on the 
issues involved in the April referendum. 


come tax is distributed 409% to the state, 10% 
to the county, and 50% to the locality, these 
units of government are actually paying these 
percents in the support of the new high school 
aid law. Applying these percentages to the 
$3,500,000 allotted for state high school aid, 


each unit contributes as follows: 


State 10% ot $3,500,000 or $1,400,000 
Counties 10% of $3,500,000 or 350,000 
Localities 50% of $3,500,000 or 1,750,000 

Total $3,500,000 


Since the state paid $1,385,000 from its own 


money (general fund of the state) in high 
school aid under the previous law, and now 
pays $1,400,000 under the new law, it has in 
creased its contribution to high school support 
by only $15,000. The counties which formerly 
made no payment for high school aid now pay 
$350,000, that 


localities’ 


increase of 
the 


re presenting an 
The $1,750,000 


share of the income tax is likewise a new propo 


amount. from 
sition and represents an increase in high school 
aid of the entire sum. 

Localities are cities, villages, and towns 
Through courtesy of the Wisconsin Depart 
ment of 
contributed by each of these units of govern 


Taxation, the amount which will be 


ment is now available. These figures are the 
exact amount which will be paid into the fund 
for payment of high school aid next March 
and should replace earlier estimates. 


Per Cent 

Amount of Total 

Cities $1,480,765.70 84.61 
Villages 137,671.70 7.87 
Towns 131,562.60 7.52 
Total $1.750,000.00 100.00 


The cities are the major contributors to the 
new high school aid law. This is because cities 
have a large number of income taxpayers and 
are the areas of industrial corporate activities. 
It appears inescapable that they must help sup 
port education in the poorer areas if equaliza 
tion is to be achieved. 

While the for the new 


source of revenue 








high school aid law is extremely important, 
other changes are also significant. The aid of 
$200 granted for each year of high school work 
under the old law has been abolished. At the 
same time the aid per pupil in A.D.A. grades 
9-12 has been increased. Instead of the $6.68 
for each pupil in A.D.A. granted in the De- 
cember 1942 apportionment, the amount is 
estimated at $24 in the March 1944 payment. 
This will provide an increase for all except 
high schools with an extremely small average 
daily attendance. A four-year high school with 
46.2 pupils in A.D.A. will receive approxi 
mately the same under the old and new law. 
If the A.D.A. is less than 46.2 pupils the school 
will receive a lesser amount; if greater, the 
school will receive more under the new law. 

The changed method of computing the tut- 
tion is much more serious for high school edu 
cation than appears at first glance. Under the 
old plan the state aid received was subtracted 
from the school cost before the division by the 
average daily attendance was made. A max 
imum of $3.00 per week was then applied. 
Under the new law the state aid is not sub 
tracted from the total school cost. Instead, the 
per pupil state aid is subtracted from the $3.00 
per week tuition charge.* This means that the 
maximum tuition charge for a 36 week term 
is $84 instead of $108 as formerly. Part of 
this loss is compensated for through increase 
in high school aid, but the changed method 
of computing tuition will mean a loss in rev- 
enue of $1.00 per tuition pupil for schools 
with a per pupil cost of $109; $2.00 per tuition 
pupil in schools with a per pupil cost of $110; 
and so on up to a loss of $24 for each tuition 
pupil in schools spending $132 or more per 
pupil. The schools with a per pupil cost in 
excess of $108 have a real cause for complaint. 
The taxpayers within their district are forced 
to educate at a loss the children from outside 
areas; from communities often better able to 
pay than the high school district. 

It is scant consolation to point out that high 
schools with a per pupil cost of less than $108 
may be permitted to charge more tuition under 
the new method of computation than under the 
old. With rising costs schools which can offer 
an adequate educational program for less than 
$108 per pupil are few and far between and 


are likely to decrease. The method of comput- 
ing tuition under the new law should, by every 
equitable consideration, call for an early 
revision. 

A very commendable feature of the new law 
is the section providing state aid for the trans- 
portation of high school youngsters residing 
four miles or more from school, if transported 
in accordance with provisions of the transporta- 
tion statutes. It represents an official recogni- 
tion that the state has an obligation to help 
rural boys and girls living remote from high 
school to obtain an education. This provision 
of the law attacks one of Wisconsin’s perennial 
and most perplexing educational problems:— 
getting rural boys and girls of high school age 
to attend high school. 

While the new high school aid law does not 
“have everything’, and the method of tuition 
calculation should be subject to early modifica- 
tion, it does represent an honest effort to im- 
prove financial support and thereby the educa- 
tional program of Wisconsin high schools. 
Neither the section already law, nor the sec- 
tion to be settled by referendum in April, 
should be judged against a Utopia of perfec- 
tion. They must rather be evaluated in com- 
parison with previous conditions. How these 
measures affect a particular community is not 
the real issue. The major consideration 1s 
whether the enactments are right in principle 
If they are right in principle they should receive 
strong public support. 





GINGER! 




















Harman : me = > 
I'm camouflaging my desk—I didn’t 
study my history lesson. 
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BLACK HAWK 
1767-1838 

The chief was painted in 1833 
while a prisoner in Fortress 
Monroe by Robert M. Sully. The 
Wisconsin Historical Society pur- 
chased a copy of the portrait 
from Sully in 1855. Reproduced 

by the Society’s courtesy. 





BLACK HAWK & the Vanishing American 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


a Tragic indeed is the story of the clash be- 
tween white and red civilization in what is today 
the United States. The simple savage Indian, 
scarcely removed from the Stone Age, was con- 
fronted by a much more advanced form of cul- 
ture. The conflict was bad enough when the 
white man was Frenchman or Spaniard, willing 
to retain the main features of Indian life and 
to let the red man keep his village sites and 
hunting grounds. But wherever the British or 
American white man settled, the Indian was 
doomed. He must give up his way of life, and 
he must get off his lands. Three courses were 
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The seventh of a series written to help 
teachers and students better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


open to him—to move to some tract of land 
too infertile and worthless to be wanted by the 
whites, to coop himself up on a small reserva 
tion and try to learn the white man’s way of 
living, or to resist the white man’s will and 
be hunted down like a wild creature of the 
forest. Slowly but inevitably the Wisconsin 
tribes were forced to make their choice. 

Soon after the British colonies were planted 
in North America, the custom arose of having 
government officials treat the Indians as sepa- 
rate nations. Whenever the white men needed 
colonial would call 


more land, the governor 
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the Indians together at a great council. The 
peace pipe would be smoked. Seemingly end- 
less orations full of childish figures of speech 
would be delivered. Presents would be given 
to the Indians, including much fitewater if they 
were at all reluctant about doing what was 
wanted of them. Finally, the red men would 
“touch the goose quill” to the treaty, drawing 
pictographs of their names. Usually a certain 
amount of goods or of money would be paid 
the tribe for their lands. 

The treaty system was bad for the interests 
of the Indians. They were not the equals of 
the white men, and they usually did not com- 
prehend what selling their lands meant. The 
Indians did not own land individually. To 
them signing away their acres meant granting 
the white men the privilege of hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping on the land, not developing 
it into homesteads and keeping everyone else 
off of it. Often the Indians with whom the 
treaty was made would not be the real rep- 
resentatives of the tribe. Then, too, the In- 
dian’s fondness for intoxicating liquor would 
cause him to sign anything. 

After the American Revolution, the United 
States government ordinarily managed Indian 
affairs instead of leaving them to the separate 
states. The government was doubtless sincere 
in its intention to help the Indians, but in 
practice the same old process of pushing them 
ever westward continued. In 1825 Secretary of 
War John C. Calhoun announced the policy of 
removing the Indians to the great plains beyond 
the Mississippi. Wrote he: “One of the great- 
est evils to which they are subject is that inces- 
sant pressure of our population, which forces 
them from seat to seat. To guard against this 
evil . . . there ought to be the strongest and 
most solemn assurance that the country given 
them should be theirs, as a permanent home for 
themselves and their posterity.” But how were 
Mr. Calhoun and the others to know that these 
great plains, considered useless for the white 
man, actually included valuable agricultural, 
mineral, and oil lands? 

Under the Prairie du Chien treaty of 1825 
the Wisconsin tribes continued to occupy nearly 
the whole of the present state but agreed to 
fixed boundaries themselves. In the 
southwest and southeast corners were certain 
Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, while the 
remainder of the southern part of the state 


among 
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belonged to the Winnebago. The northeastern 
portion was occupied by the Menomini, and 
west of them were the Chippewa. On the east 
bank of the Mississippi, between the Winne- 
bago on the south and Chippewa on the north 
were the Sioux. 

The rapid invasion of southwestern Wiscon- 
sin by lead miners about this time caused 
trouble with the Indians. The white men usually 
ignored all Indian claims and often treated the 
red men brutally; the Indians tried to collect 
tolls from white miners. In March, 1826, some 
young Winnebago braves killed a settler from 
Prairie du Chien named Francis Methode, to- 
gether with his wife and three children, as they 
were making maple sugar on the Iowa side of 
the Mississippi. That fall the garrison at Prairie 
du Chien was most foolishly moved to Fort 
Snelling. 

In June, 1827, Red Bird, a Winnebago chief, 
was told by the Sioux that the two Winnebago 
held prisoner at Fort Snelling for the Methode 
killing had been executed. Red Bird and three 
companions decided to ‘take meat’’—to obtain 
four scalps from the pale faces to avenge these 
deaths. This was in accordance with the Winne- 
bago custom of wiping out each loss to their 
tribe with two enemy lives. The Indians called 
on Registre Gagnier, a mixed-blood friend of 
theirs who lived south of Prairie du Chien. 
They repaid his hospitality by killing him and 
his hired man, an old soldier named Solomon 
Lipcap. They scalped his baby daughter, though 
she did not die, and his wife and young son 
escaped to give the alarm. About the same time 
two keelboats descending the Mississippi from 
Fort Snelling were attacked by Winnebago and 
Sauk Indians some forty miles above Prairie 
du Chien, and two of the boats’ crews were 
killed. 

The frontier at once sprang into action, and 
the so-called Winnebago War of 1827 took 
place. Governor Lewis Cass of Michigan Ter- 
ritory was in Butte des Morts at the time plan- 
ning to hold a council with the Chippewa and 
Winnebago. He at once went to Prairie du 
Chien and on to Jefferson Barracks near St. 
Louis to ask for troops. He returned to Butte 
des Morts by way of Chicago, having covered 
1,600 miles in four weeks. Soon General Henry 
Atkinson with 500 regulars and Henry Dodge 
with his mounted volunteers from the lead 
region were pursuing the Winnebago up the 
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Wisconsin, while Major William Whistler and 
his men from Fort Howard were advancing up 
the Fox. 

The Winnebago were caught between the 
two forces, and on September 3 Red Bird sur 
rendered to Major Whistler at Portage. Six 
feet tall dressed in white elkskin, he made a 
magnificent figure as he gave himself up of his 
own will, saying: “I am ready. I do not wish 
to be put in irons. Let me be free. I have given 
away my life—it is gone. . . . I would not take 
it back. It is gone.’ This dramatic incident is 
the subject of an oil painting in the Capitol 
at Madison and of a four-act play by William 
Ellery Leonard. 

Red Bird died in prison at Prairie du Chien 
a few months later. Two Winnebago were sen- 
tenced to death for the Methode murder but 
were finally pardoned by President John Quincy 
Adams. The lead miners who had left the Wis- 
consin country during the Indian trouble re 
turned bringing many others with them. 

The federal government soon began to make 
treaties with the Wisconsin tribes to clear the 
Indian title to the state so as to make ready for 
full-scale white settlement. A great council was 
held at Prairie du Chien in 1829. There cer- 
tain Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi agreed 
to give up their lands between the Illinois and 
Wisconsin rivers including the southwestern 
corner of Wisconsin. The Winnebago also sold 
the western part of what they owned south of 
the Wisconsin River. Both groups of Indians 
received money and annuities and were to be 
allowed to hunt on the land until it was put up 
for sale by the federal government. These two 
treaties made at Prairie du Chien cleared the 
Indian title to the 
Wisconsin. 


lead mining region of 

In 1831 the Menomini chiefs went to Wash 
ington to make a treaty. Under it they ceded 
to the United States a great tract stretching 
trom Green Bay to the mouth of the Milwaukee 
River east of a line drawn from Fond du Lac 
to the headwaters of the Milwaukee. They also 
assigned a portion of their lands to some 
New York Indians. For all this territory the 
Menomini received about $100,000. A demon 
stration farm was also set up for them where 
Lake Winnebago empties into the Fox River 
with five farmers and five housewives to teach 
economics. It did not 


agriculture and home 


prove successful. 
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The grant of the Menomini to the New 
York Indians is an interesting one. About 1820 
a movement began to remove the Oneida In- 
dians and certain other Eastern tribes from their 
New York. Various 


backed this project including the Ogden Land 


lands in central forces 
Company which wanted the Indians’ New 
York lands, Secretary of War Calhoun who was 
already in favor of a general removal policy, 
Governor Lewis Cass of Michigan Territory 
who argued that the New York Indians would 
help hold the Winnebago in check, the Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse, humanitarian, who wanted to 
see the Indians removed from the temptations 
of white civilization, and the Rev. 
Williams, a half-breed Episcopal missionary to 
the New York Indians, who was dreaming of 
transplanting the Iroquois Six Nations confed 
eracy to the West with him at its head. In 1821 
the Winnebago and Menomini ceded a small 
strip to the New York tribes, and in the fol 
lowing year the Stockbridges began to settle at 
South Kaukauna or Statesburg, and the Oneida 
at Duck Creek on the opposite side of the Fox 
River. Eventually the Munsee, a part of the 
Delaware nation from New Jersey, joined the 
Stockbridge, and the Brothertowns, remnants 


Eleazer 


of several New England tribes, also arrived. 
The Menomini treaty of 1831 now gave these 


Eastern Indians more land. 


As for the Rev. Eleazer Williams, his plans 
failed to materialize. When he spoke the soft 
syllables of his native Mohawk, both he and 
his red-skinned listeners were charmed and 
dreamed great dreams. But he could not per 
suade the more powerful Iroquois nations to 
move to Wisconsin. The church lost faith in 
him because of his indolence, and he easily a 
quired a host of creditors. But perhaps thes¢ 
failures caused him to seek fame in another 
direction. As early as 1839 he maintained that 


XVII of 


France, Marie Antoinette’s son who actually 


he was the “Lost Dauphin,’ Louis 
had died in a Paris prison in 1795. According 
to Williams, another child was put in prison 
in his place, and he was hurried to America 
to be raised by the Indians, for long ignorant 
of his royal birth. More romantic nonsense has 
been written about this half-breed than about 
any other Wisconsin personality. 

The 
Wisconsin was greatly accelerated as a result 


of the Black Hawk War of 1832 


process of acquiring Indian lands in 


This brief 
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struggle shows the tragedy of the red men who 
dared to oppose the advance of the whites. 
Black Sparrow Hawk was a Sauk Indian 
born at the great Sauk village of Saukenuk on 
the Rock River in Illinois near the present city 
of Rock Island. 
forthright rather than a judicious man, and an 
inspiring leader. He had never liked Ameri 
cans. He fought for the British during the War 
of 1812 and continued to consult their agents 


He was a brave warrior, a 


afterwards; he and his followers were known 
as ‘‘the British band.” 

In 1804 three drunken Sauk and Fox chiefs 
had signed a treaty at St. Louis under which 
the two nations agreed to give up all their 
lands east of the Mississippi, though they were 
them until the 
United States government should be ready to 
sell. Black Hawk always denounced this treaty, 
though in 1816 he was forced to agree to its 
confirmation. In violation of the treaty white 
squatters began to encroach upon the Indians’ 
mineral and agricultural lands. The squatters 
treated the Indians cruelly, and on one occasion 
the Hawk himself was accused of stealing a 
hog, disarmed, and beaten by three white men. 

Black Hawk went to see the British agent at 
Malden and was advised to seek justice from 
the American authorities. But Wabokieshiek or 
White Cloud, a mischief-making Winnebago 
prophet or medicine man, assured the Hawk 
that if he should rise against the white men, 
the British would help him and so would other 
Western Indians. 

In 1831 Black Hawk threatened the white 
men encroaching upon his village at Saukenuk. 
Thereupon several hundred soldiers and militia- 
men marched against him. The British band 
fled across the Mississipp1, Saukenuk was 
burned to the ground, and Black Hawk was 
forced to sign a treaty agreeing to keep his 
followers on the west side of the great river. 
During the winter, however, his hatred for the 
whites increased. Chief Keokuk, his rival, kept 
Black Hawk from enlisting all the Sauk and 
Foxes in his plans for revenge, but on April 
6, 1832, he crossed the Mississippi with perhaps 
400 braves and some 900 noncombatants. His 
immediate plan was to ‘make corn” during the 
summer. If he could secure help from the 
British and from other Indian tribes, he might 
take the warpath in the fall. The whole frontier 


to be allowed to remain on 


country of northern Illinois and southern Wis 
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consin was aroused at once. Governor John 
Reynolds of Illinois called for 2,000 volunteers, 
and General Henry Atkinson at Rock Island 
prepared his regular troops for action. By the 
middle of May, Black Hawk had moved up the 
Rock River to near the Wisconsin border. He 
now found that he had no chance to secure aid 
from the British, the Winnebago, or the Pota- 
watomi, and he desired only to return across 
the Mississippi to Iowa. With forty men he 
went to negotiate with Major Isaac Stillman at 
Sycamore Creek in northern Illinois. Black 
Hawk sent out three Indians with a white flag, 


and five more a short way behind them to re- J 


port what took place. Stillman’s undisciplined 
men killed one of the Indians with the white 
flag and dashed forward on horseback, shoot- 
ing two of the watchers on the way. Black 
Hawk and his men prepared to sell their lives 
dearly, but when they fired on the charging 
horsemen, the whites turned and ran. A panic 
seized Stillman’s men, who decided they were 


ambushed by 2,000 Indians! Thus did 40 In- 


dians defeat 275 white volunteers, and Syca- 
more Creek was fittingly renamed Stillman’s 
Run. But the unfortunate encounter meant that 
the war was to continue. 


Black Hawk moved up to Lake Koshkonong 
in Wisconsin and began to harrass the frontier 
from this base. Between May 14, the date of 
Stillman’s defeat, and the Bad Axe massacre 
which ended the conflict, 200. white 
people were killed. Indian warfare has always 
been a bloody, treacherous business, and the 
settlers who shivered in the score of small forti- 
fied posts in the Illinois and Wisconsin lead 
region were quite properly frightened. They 
knew how the red men could kill, scalp, and 
torture men, women, and children. This fear 
no doubt does much to explain the merciless 
which the British band was hunted 


about 


way in 
down. 
By July, Black Hawk and his followers were 
suffering from hunger and realized that the 
white armies converging upon the Koshkonong 
area would soon be upon them. They therefore 
decided to make a dash for the Iowa country. 
At first their retreat promised to be successful, 
but troops led by Major Henry Dodge, hero 
of the Wisconsin lead country, and by General 
James D. Henry, an Illinois blacksmith, 
stumbled upon their trail by chance. Overtaken 
at Wisconsin Heights on July 21, Black Hawk 
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and some fifty followers skillfully held off the 
mounted whites. Early next morning the Hawk 
had an orator with a shrill voice address the 
white soldiers froma distance. But no one in 
the camp understood Winnebago and thus did 
not realize that the Indians were trying to 
surrender. 

The last encounter of the war took place 
when the British band reached the Mississippt 
just south of the Bad Axe River, having, as 
Black Hawk wrote, “lost some of our old men 
and little children on the way with hunger.” 
They had been there but a little while when 
they saw the steamboat ‘Warrior’ patrolling 
the river. Again they showed a white flag, and 
once more it was fired upon. Captain Joseph 
Throckmorton declared the flag was only an 
Indian trick. Soon the pursuing troops caught 


up with the unfortunate Indians, and on 
August 2, 1832, a general slaughter took place. 
About 300 Indians were massacred by the 


greatly superior white force. Several Indian 
squaws trying to swim the river with their 
children on their backs were drowned or shot 
as they swam. In all, of the 1,300 men, women, 
and children who crossed the river with Black 
Hawk in the spring, only about 150 returned 
to Iowa. The remainder had lost their lives 
of starvation and exposure, drowning, or in 
battle. Some 12,000 white soldiers at a cost of 
$2,000,000 had convinced Black Hawk of his 
error. Zachary Taylor, who fought in the war, 
thought that if Fort Armstrong at. Rock Island 
had been reinforced, if General Atkinson had 
kept the British band from ascending Rock 
River, or if the regular army instead of Still 
man’s mounted volunteers had overtaken Black 
Hawk, no blood would have been shed. 

Of the white men who served in the Black 
Hawk War, by far the best known is Abraham 
Lincoln. He enlisted at New Salem, and was 
elected captain of his company. Before reach- 
ing Wisconsin his company was mustered out, 
but he reenlisted as a private in the Indepen 
dent Spy Company. He crossed the state line 
near Beloit on June 30 and was mustered out 
near Fort Atkinson on July 10. Lincoln always 
joked a good deal about his services in the 
war, and in 1848 he satirized the military 
career of Lewis Cass, the Democratic candidate 
for President, by comparing it with his own 
as follows: 


By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I am 
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military hero? Yes, sir, in the days of the Black 
Hawk War, I fought, bled, and came away... . I 
was not at Stillman’s defeat, but I was about as 
near it as Cass was to Hull's surrender, and, like 
him, I saw the place very soon afterwards. It is quite 
certain I did not break my sword as I had none 
to break; but I bent a musket pretty badly on one 
occasion. . . . If he saw any live fighting Indians, it 
is more than I did, but I had a good many bloody 
struggles with the mosquitoes; and although I never 
fainted from | of blood, I can truly say I was 


often very hungry. 

Black Hawk himself saw the Bad Axe mas 
sacre only from a distance. Soon he surrendered 
at Prairie du Chien and was sent to St. Louis 
and on to Washington as a prisoner. Later he 


was taken on a tour through the East to show 


him the might of the United States. Every- 
where curious crowds gathered to see him. His 


portrait was painted at Fortress Monroe 
Phrenology, the pseudo-science by which human 
personality was said to be determined by the 
Shape of the head, was popular then, and 
phrenologists found that the old chief's head 
showed that he had very large quantities of 
combativeness, destructiveness, secretiveness, ap 
probativeness, self-esteem, firmness, and venera- 
tion, and very small amounts of hope, con 
structiveness, and imitation. 

But Black Hawk 


the observed. He described a railroad as 


was the observer as well as 
the 
most astonishing sight I ever saw.” He proudly 
told President Andrew Jackson, “I am a man, 


and you are another.’’ He was impressed by 


the gifts he received from the white squaws 
and wrote, ‘They were very kind, very good, 


for pale faces!’ Black Hawk 


in 1834 dictated his Autobiography to an in 


and very pretty 


terpreter, and it is probably the greatest book 
written by an American Indian of his day, 
another classic of the early Northwest which 
everyone should read 


Black Hawk 


he accepted his quiet later life in Iowa and 


was a sensitive man. Though 


learned to bear the elevation of his great rival, 
Keokuk, he did not 


tions. At a Fourth of July celebration in 1838 


forget his earlier aspira 
at Fort Madison shortly before his death at the 
age of seventy-one, the old chief said simply 


‘Rock River beautiful 


country: I loved my towns, my cornfields and 


but sincerely: was a 


the home of my people. I fought for it 
The Black Hawk War speeded up the process 


of removing the Indians. It led to the making 
of more treaties, and advertised the beauties 
and resources of the Wisconsin and Illinois 
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country. The Sauk and Foxes were, of course, 


as indemnity for the war, forced to give up a 
strip of land fifty miles wide along the west 
side of the Mississippi River in Iowa, and this 
was known as the Black Hawk Purchase. 

Between 1832 and 1848 the Wisconsin tribes 
sold to the United States the rest of their lands 
except for a few reservations. In the fall of 
1832 at Rock Island the Winnebago signed 
away the remainder of their holdings south of 
the Fox—Wisconsin waterway, and a year later 
at Chicago the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawa- 
tomi nations gave up their large tract in south- 
eastern Wisconsin. The Indian title to all south- 
ern and eastern Wisconsin was thus quieted 
before 1836 when Wisconsin became a separate 
territory. 

During the twelve territorial years five great 
treaties were made. In 1836 at the Cedars be- 
tween Appleton and Kaukauna, the Menomini 
gave up nearly 4,000,000 acres west of the Fox 
River and Green Bay. In 1837 three treaties 
with the Chippewa at St. Peter's, the Sioux at 
Washington, and the Winnebago also at Wash- 
ington yielded vast tracts covering most of 
western Wisconsin from the Wisconsin River 
nearly to Lake Superior, The Chippewa sold 
the remaining part of northern Wisconsin at 
La Pointe in 1842. After Wisconsin had been 
admitted to the Union, in 1848 at Lake Poygan 
the Menomini signed away their last great tract 
in the east-central part of the state. 


But the Wisconsin tribes did not want to be 
removed farther west. Most of them went in 
stead upon reservations in this state, and there 
are today in Wisconsin nearly 12,000 Indians 
including some 4,000 Chippewa, 3,000 Oneida, 
2,000 Menomini, 1,200 Winnebago, 600 Stock 
bridge, and 400 Potawatomi. Most of the few 
Sioux in Wisconsin during the nineteenth cen 
tury went to Minnesota of their own accord. 
The federal government tried to remove the 
Winnebago to Iowa and then to eastern 
Nebraska and succeeded in persuading some 
1,200 to go. But many Winnebago hid in the 
Wisconsin River swamps north of Portage so 
as not to be removed, while some of those who 
went came back from Nebraska. The Winne 
bago chief Yellow Thunder, for example, was 
forcibly seized, put in irons, and taken to 
Omaha by the federal troops. But he got back 
to Wisconsin before the troops did, bought 
forty acres of government land on the Wiscon- 
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sin River above Portage, and was said to be 
more than a century old when he died there > 
in 1874. 


Yellow Thunder, like Black Hawk, was de 
termined not to give way before the tidal wave 
of white civilization. After he had opposed 
the Long Knives in the War of 1812, he 
realized that armed force could not hold them 
off. He conformed to their way of life enough 
to remain in Wisconsin and to enjoy the 
beautiful country, his cornfields, and the home 













of his people. 







Tips For Teachers 





by Otis A. Crosby 
Pres., School Public Relations Assn. 






w An opportunist can be described as the fel. 





low who takes the lemons fate hands him and 
makes lemonade out of them. Juvenile delin- 
quency is the moment of concern. Teachers 
are in a position to meet the challenge with 
interest on the investment. 










The cause is in effect an opportunity. Parents 
will welcome a chance to think the probler 
through with teachers, experts in child ps 
chology. Community groups await but th 
motivating suggestion. Youth organizations at 






A 


anc 


insisting On an Opportunity to organize wit! 
a minimum of friendly, understanding leader 
ship. In every instance the solution points to 
means of guidance such as can be made mos 


by F 


effective with the aid of modern schoolroon * 
and shop equipment. we 

Teachers, in their sincere desire to lead inf » Th 
this very real problem, have a fine opportunity} handi 
to show evidence of a plan. The public as wel} ing n 
as service organizations is waiting to lend phy tion | 
sical and financial help. Any constructive prof Depat 
gram of athletics, shop work, craft work, home versity 
arts, games, reading, dancing, or visual enter § Ortho 
tainment and instruction will not go wantingf vate s 
in this cause for lack of financial and morif agenci 
support. Educators who exhibit the foresightf of lay 
and evidence of understanding and leadershipf of the 
and who have a plan for real, practical youtlf while 
guidance can equip their classrooms and theif which 
schools now with tools of teaching and learn that th 
ing such as will cultivate pride and interest if a prog 
any wide awake youth and at the expense of if is equ 
desirous public. can be 
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An Overview 
and Some Signs 
by Frank V. Powell 


Asst. State Supt., Special Education 
s The state educational services available to 
handicapped children is a broad topic involv 
ing not only the Department of Public Instruc 
tion but also the State Board of Health, the 
Department of Public Welfare, the State Uni 
versity, the Division of Rehabilitation, the State 
Orthopedic Hospital, private agencies, and pri 
vate schools. Not only does it involve many 
agencies on the state level but also a large body 
of laws and important court decisions. Some 
of these agencies manage schools for children, 
while others merely refer them to schools 
which are within other agencies. It is obvious 
that the people of Wisconsin are committed to 
4 program of education for all children and it 
is equally clear that this brief presentation 
can be only a summary of it. 
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Observations on the status of the 
crippled child in Wisconsin which should 
be a challenge to every educator. 


Definition of a handicapped child: \n order 
that we may understand the scope and poten 
tialities of the program it is first necessary that 
we define the word “handicapped”. The dic 
tionary defines a handicap as “a hindrance; 
impediment; disadvantage’, so if we regard 
a handicap as an extra burden we have a gen 


Hence, 


we can readily see that a malnourished or a 


eral over-all concept of its meaning 


crippled child is a handicapped one. It is clear 
that are a great 
handicapped children and that a child with a 


then there many classes of 


feeble mind, or with muscles or nerves de 
stroyed by disease, eyes blinded or partially see 
ing, ears deafened or only partially hearing, a 
stuttering tongue, a maladjusted attitude, is 
a child with a burden over and beyond that 
of a normal one. Similarly, we include those 


with epilepsy, cardiac deficiencies, tuberculosis, 
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venereal infection, or those who have developed 
anti-social habits of action. Some writers use 


the word ‘“‘exceptional” and “handicapped” 
interchangeably and the International Council 
of Exceptional Children includes the gifted as 
an exceptional child who needs special con- 
sideration if his interests and capacities are to 
be properly directed and used. Twice within 
the past month the writer has seen two chil- 
dren whose mental capacities were unusual 
(1.Q.’s over 150) 
social problems” before the age of 12 years. 


who had become ‘“‘school 


’ 


Once we recognize that there are a great 
many classes of handicapped children we are 
ready for the next point which is that no class 
constitutes a homogeneous group. There is as 
great a range in the hearing acuity of deafened 
children or of the visual acuity of partially see- 
ing children as there is in their mental abilities, 
for not all of us possess the same point values. 
The handicapped child :aay be a normal child 
in all respects other than his one physical dis- 
ability. Or, he may be, and usually is, a child 
avho has devcioped an attitude handicap or has 
had a handicap given him by society in addi- 
tion to his physical one. Since the handicapped 
child has all the interests, desires, wants, and 
capacities of the normal child plus his complex 
additional burdens, his care and instruction are 
more exacting than is that of his fellows, and 
for these reasons special facilities are essential 
for such children. 

You ask, how many handicapped children 
are there? How many children are there who 
are carrying an additional burden due to acci- 
dents of nature or machines? This is a difficult 
question to answer. Most authorities estimate 
that between 15 and 30 per cent of all school 
children are at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the other 70 or 85 per cent. We shall not 
take the time here to defend any of these esti- 
mates more than to state that they are based 
on a great amount of rather convincing statis- 
tical data. We should perhaps raise two other 
questions. Why must these things be? Are there 
more now than there used to be? Child experts 
give us many answers as to why certain things 
happen to children, involving elaborate ex- 
planations of biology and disease but no ex- 
planations change the realities, that is, that 
there are many such children. We have had 
them since time immemorial and they are not 
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a product of either the war or a phenomena of 
the present time. For the present we must accept 
them and do what we can for their betterment 
while seeking methods of prevention. 
Accomplishments: Again, we can only open 
up this phase of our topic. In 1908, 26.5 per 
cent of all children in blind schools in the 
United States were there because of “baby sore 
eyes”. Today it is less than 5 per cent. Reason 
for change: Medical science, legislation, edu- 
cation and public funds. Today, we seldom see 
a young person hobbling about on clubfeet, 
although in Wisconsin more than one baby in 
every thousand was born with this accident of 
nature. Gone, too, from our streets and high- 
ways are most, if not all, of the blind or deaf 
beggars of former years. Why? Medical science, 
legislation, education and public funds. Instead, 
we have in our universities, young men and 













women who have never heard a bird sing; 





others who have never seen a flower, and still 





others who have been made to walk, and whose 
life stories are as interesting as that of Helen 
Keller or Dr. Carlson. These children and youth 
have had their chance to become useful citizens 
only because some one was interested enough 
to see that they had it. Again we know that 
there are approximately 500 children in Wis- 






consin under 10 years of age, who through an latu 
accident of nature, came to us with open pal- men 
ates. This known number have all received on s 
surgery but surgery can provide only about 40 f littl 
per cent of what such children require if they, wau 
too, are to have equal opportunities with other f Cour 


children. Education must provide the other 60 194 


per cent, and in Wisconsin, schools can give f norr 
to them speech education. Last summer the first J wate 
speech center exclusively for children who have — cern 
had cleft palate repairs completed, was held in tion, 
the city of Madison under state auspices. It B tsp 
should be possible within a few years to pro- educ 


vide speech education for these children before Fi 
they enter the formal school. chil 


There are perhaps more children in the men- tutia 
tally below-normal class than in any other. For than 
years practically all cities of more than 5,000 let 
population have had special classes for thisf °"° 
group of children, but in a few cities of 5,000 but 1 
population or over, and in all of our rural f SY“ 
areas, they have been forgotten children inf 5° 
most instances. Yet, they have more potential: scho 
ities than any other class. Until the 1943 legis- and 
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Special training is offered deaf children in many Wisconsin school systems 


lature made provision for the transportation of 
mentally retarded children to school centers 
on similar basis as that of the crippled and deaf, 
rural child. Mil 
under the leadership of its 


little could be done for the 


waukee county, 


county superintendent, opened in September, 
1943, 


normal mentality. This program should be 


two classes for children with below 
watched by every school person who is con 
cerned with the improvement of rural educa 
tion. It has challenging implications as to the 
responsibility of the county office towards the 
education of the rural child. 

For the great group of truant and delinquent 
children Wisconsin has provided mainly insti 
tutional care and during 1942, for not 
than 500 out of a possible 5,000 of them. But 


] pur y al i 
let us not make a fetish out of figures. These 


more 


are based upon the best obtainable official data 
but may miss the mark by a wide margin. How- 
ever, we know the number is large and has 
gotten larger during the past two years. Surely, 
schools dare not adopt the view that truancy 
and delinquency are no concern of theirs for 
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both are usually but the boiling-over of a sit 
uation. Re-education is required if these young 
This is 


another challenge the school has met only in a 


people are to be salvaged for society 


limited way 


There may be some who think that the edu 


cation of all 
each child is not a 
Whether it is a 
debatable (it 


how can democracy discard some of its children 


the children and the whole of 


function of the school 
school or not 


writer) but 


function of the 
may be is not to the 
as chaff without such a policy boomeranging? 
If the schools are not willing to provide op 
portunities for all children to develop accord 
ing to their interests and abilities, some other 
system of education will. Do we want another 
system? 


know what 


n posts: We do not 


changes will take place in our school systems 


Some Sit 


after the peace. It is perhaps too early to make 
definite blueprints but as we read the letters 
and meet the parents who come into the De 
partment of Public Instruction daily, we are 
convinced that there will be changes, for the 
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people are thinking along many lines and as 
the people wish, the schools will ultimately 
become, Leaders, for a time, may block the 
wishes of the people even about what they de- 
sire in their schools, but if a democracy pre- 
vails the defenders of the 3 R’s, drills, and 
regimentation may not be permitted to draw out 
the blueprints for the people’s schools. We will 
venture to indicate some signposts which seem 
to indicate the route the educational trail will 


follow. 

(1) Today if you are a raiser of beef and a dis 
ease strikes your herd, or a keeper of bees and foul 
brood infests the hive you may request and receive 
from state employes, expert guidance and assistance 
with your problem, but if you are the teacher (either 
school or mother) of children and an equally acute 
problem arises there is little state help available 
for you. We are inclined to believe that there is a 
strong but unorganized demand for a clinic for 
child study on the state level. We are also inclined 
to believe that such a clinic is essential before many 
of the problems now confronting the state in the 
program for handicapped children can be approached 
scientifically. Here, children would come for study 
and appraisal before being institutionalized, ex- 
cluded from school, or permitted just to tag along 
year after year. 


(2) A second signpost which we think we see 
is that the public school will find a place some- 
where for every child regardless of his physical, 
social, or mental exceptionality. This may mean more 
elevators in schools, more school centers for various 
classes of children, more guidance and counselling, 
more home contacts, and better coordination among 
the agencies of welfare, education, and health. This 
all implies a further expansion of the functions of 
public education into community life, an increased 
use of the school plant, and an extension of the 
school age to include all children from cradle days on 


(3) There will be requests for more funds for 
more classes of exceptional children, to be collected 
and distributed by the state. Our forefathers thought 
of education as a responsibility of the local com- 
munity supplemented by a limited amount of state 
funds. During the past 90 years the legislature has 
made many exceptions to the original concept of 
local control and support in the case of handicapped 
children. Now, the whole educational costs are borne 
by the state (the state schools for the deaf, blind, 
and delinquent). When the child attends a state 
school but if he attends a school in his home com- 
munity the state only supplements the funds raised 
by the local community. There seems to be no good 
reason why this should be but there are many reasons 
why a change is called for. Another example: if an 
orphaned child is placed in a Children’s Home in a 
city, the state will pay the tuition, but if the same 
child is placed in a foster home in the same city 
the state will assume no responsibility for tuition, 
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and when the general basis for tuition is changed as 
is frequently done, this situation becomes further 
complicated. School administrators should interest 
themselves in this situation and work for a more uni- 
form state policy. Again, if a community desires to 
provide instruction for children confined to their 
homes there is no state aid, which leaves many chil- 
dren with no educational opportunities in many local- 
ities. We should have state appropriations to en- 
courage a program of home instruction. 


(4) There will be regional school centers. These 
may be patterned after the present orthopedic schools, 
or, the NYA centers may serve as patterns but under 
state and local control. To these centers children with 
special interests and abilities may go so that they 
may receive instruction better suited to their inter- 
ests and abilities than in their home community. The 
non-reader is a seriously handicapped youth in an 
academic high school. 


(5) Youth will be considered more important in 
the educational program of the future. If the world’s 
experience with Hitler will teach it anything it is 
that youth are important, and that youth with out- 
standing talents are entitled to as much considera- 
tion as youth with limited ones. Hitler has shown 
us, as did the Ottoman empire some centuries 
earlier, that it is possible to take the cream of the 
youth crop and, through an intensive period of train 
ing, cause them to forget the earlier training of th 
home, the school, and the church and follow the 
teachings of their new order. This may imply sum- 
mer camps for many types of exceptional children 
Anyway, the signs seem to indicate that we now 
realize that youth are important. 

(6) Space will permit mention of only one more 
signpost. The teacher of the future will be trained 
to be enough of a case worker so that she will know 
how to recognize 25 different personalities in the 
room as well as 25 names on a class roll. This seems 
to imply some definite changes in teacher-training 
schools, and that they will place more emphasis on 
the understanding of child growth and development 
so the teachers may become guides of children and 
less teachers of subject matter. 


The school of the future will consider no 
child impossible. If academic learning is not 
his strong point, his point, whatever it may be, 
will be developed. The school of the future 
will have a more satisfactory understanding of 
the needs of handicapped children which are 
fundamentally the needs of all children. The 
future education of handicapped children (and 
all children) depends on how far we are will- 
ing to go. Again, we may learn some school 
administration lessons from the War. The Army 
and the Navy do not boast of how cheaply 
per capita they train men but how well. A good 
job of education will cost money. How much? 
Well, how important are our children? 
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Special Education 
in The Small School 


by Maurice H. Fouracre 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 

a The teacher of mentally retarded children 
and her methods of teaching are gradually en- 
tering the small city, the village, and the con- 
solidated school. 

Superintendents of these schools have long 
recognized a need for a specialist in teaching 
the slow learning child. However, now for the 
first time many of them see their way clear 
financially to hire a qualified teacher. 

Students majoring in the education of men- 
tally handicapped children are certified to teach 
in either the mentally retarded classtoom or 
the regular classroom. This type of certification 
means that a superintendent may select a grad- 
uate to serve as a part time regular classroom 
teacher and as a part time special class teacher. 
To be more explicit, a teacher may be respons- 
ible to conduct a physical education, art, music, 
or a regular class program and then be re- 
lieved of these duties to administer a half-day 
program with retarded children in_ their 
academic subjects. 

Some graduates are engaged to put into prac- 
tice the methods and techniques of teaching 
mentally retarded children while being classi- 
fied and being on the payroll as regular class- 
room teachers. However, the most highly suc- 
cessful program is the one in which the teacher 
is engaged as a remedial or auxiliary teacher. 

The auxiliary or remedial teacher has her 
own room and the retarded pupils are excused 
from the regular teacher's class to go to her 
room. Children with like mental ages are taken 
together and subject matter is dealt with in 
keeping with their mental age level. The rem- 
edial teacher may draw from two or three 
classrooms to have all the retarded children 
whose mental age, for example, approximates 
seven years. The teacher may have this group 
of children for a period of an hour or an hour 
and a half, during which time she will attempt 
to have the children read in a group, she may 
spend part of the time with arithmetic, spell- 
ing, or writing. At the close of the period the 
children will return to their respective rooms 
and a higher mental age group will come. 
These classes are kept small and each child is 
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helped according to his individual needs. 

In some schools the remedial teacher’s classes 
are not, however, necessarily all of the mentally 
retarded variety. Often part of the day she con- 
ducts small remedial reading or remedial arith- 
metic classes for children who have average 
intelligence, but who are having difficulty with 
these subjects. These children may have gotten 
a poor start on the fundamentals or may have 
had a long absence from school because of ill- 
ness. It is the remedial teacher's duty to give 
special help wherever it is needed. 

One of the outstanding features of such a 
program, besides helping the mentally handi- 
capped child, is that the regular classroom 
teacher is relieved of the burden of designing 
a special academic curriculum for the slow 
learner. While the retarded pupils are out of 
the room the teacher can conduct some of the 
basic school subjects and save social studies 
discussions, conversation periods, physical edu- 
cation, music and art until the pupils getting 
special help return. By scheduling the program 
in a manner above described, retarded students 
sometimes make worthwhile contributions to 
these classes and also obtain information which 
will be of value to them. Too frequently in the 
past, the busy teacher with a student overload 
has simply given the mentally handicapped 
child a picture to color or an assignment which 
is nothing more than busy-work. 

Another feature of this type of program is 
that there is less stigma attached to it than 
the special classroom in the small school system 
which houses only those that are “too dumb to 
learn.’’ In the above mentioned plan the child 
of normal or average intelligence, as well as 
the mentally inferior child, goes to the rem- 
edial teacher for help. The retarded child’s 
homeroom is the regular classroom which is 
also that of his friends. In some schools where 
the child is promoted yearly because of physical 
size and chronological age, this type of pro- 
gram fits nicely into that school’s philosophy 
of promotion. 

Special education of the type mentioned 
above has been accepted enthusiastically by su- 
perintendents, principals and teachers in many 
school systems, not only in Wisconsin but other 
states. In the near future when the plan’s vir- 
tues are more widely disseminated there will 
be a greater demand for these classes and also 
teachers who can qualify to teach in them. 























































Our National Crisis 
by Supt. W. F. Waterpool 


Marinette 





Where are the “softies” of yester- 
year? A schoolman speaks out in 
defense of education and its results. 





m Shortly after December 7, 1941, all sorts 
of charges were hurled in every direction. All 
of us knew we were in the war and wanted 
to blame someone, We couldn't see that any 
of us had any part in shaping a national policy 
of unpreparedness. We had 

r |] failed to fortify Wake and 
 t) Guam—it might incense the 
Japanese, and besides it would 
cost immense sums. We had 
failed to fortify the Philip- 
pines. We failed to accept 
any indication that a crisis 
was approaching. We condemned the 
commanding navy and army officers 
at Pearl Harbor—they were removed. 
They had failed to heed the voices from Wash- 
ington. In short they didn’t even warn or 
cooperate with each other. ¢ 

The schools, too, came in for a share of 

criticism. Parents had reared a nation of youth 






“softies” and the schools helped the parents 2 
along by allowing these youngsters to follow 
the line of least resistance, to place pleasure by 


above everything else, to dodge the stiffer 


courses—mathematics, science, and the disagree- sa 
able and body-punishing courses in physical ° 

education. Schools really were in bad shape. den 
Not only were students allowed to dodge the : 
stiffer courses but good old-fashioned history —_ 


was a thing of the past. Hadn’t Chicago's Bill m3 
Thompson proved it? And if he hadn’t the wes 
New York Times’ survey had. That meeting the 
in Colorado way back when “Rugg’s Social bece 
Science” was introduced and lauded was a N 
sorry day. What we really needed was to stop ‘ 
this ‘tommy rot’’ of telling ‘kids’ about com- abo 
munism, nazism, fascism and get right down are 
to the fundamentals—salute the flag, patriot- ard 
ism, the bill of rights, etc. etc. then 

A few months later we learned that a Mil- " 
wer 
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Our Changing World 


a Challenge to Education 
by Helen Kenney 


Primary Teacher, West Allis, Wis. 


w ‘Fighting for democracy” and “preserve our 
democratic way of life’’ are phrases heard fre- 
quently now, but they must become more than 
mere words and phrases. The spirit of democ- 
tacy must become a part of the very fibers of 
our being. Only as it becomes the pattern for 
the way we feel, think, speak and act can it 
become a functional reality in our lives. 

Not long ago, I heard these statements. 

“The people (in the slums) will never rise 
above that level or standard of living. They 
are satisfied and do not care for a better stand- 
ard of living. Why should we worry about 
them ?” 

“Children are much worse now than they 
were ten, fifteen, twenty-five years ago. They 
are undisciplined creatures and need harsh 
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Are our schools really doing a job 

of teaching children the role and 

responsibility of world citizenship? 
treatment to teach them better manners, obe- 
dience and good citizenship.” 

“Is he (six year old Jewish child) showing 
the aggressive grasping characteristics of his 
race?” 

“You can't give the negroes the same priv- 
ileges as the whites because they would imme- 
diately take advantage and get out of control. 
They are stubborn, sullen and unmanageable 
and you can’t ever change them.” 

Such remarks belong to the past era of un- 
enlightment, prejudice and intolerance. Today 
our social structure is emerging from self- 
centered group isolationism. We are becoming 
increasingly more conscious of the people about 
us as human beings. We are beginning to dis- 
cover the worth of the other fellow and his 
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great possibilities for creative and productive 
contributions to our culture. Democracy is tak- 
ing on new meanings and new concepts of 
human relationship. In the past we have been 
satisfied with a limited, inadequate interpreta- 
tion of democracy. We have been content with 
the application of freedom and liberty in our 
daily living as democracy. That excluded con- 
cern for the other fellow in our pursuit of 
happiness. 

Democracy welcomes the contributions of 
all the peoples of the earth and does not expect 
uniformity. It is possible for the various groups 
to live harmoniously together, each enriching 
the cultural patterns of life as the musical con- 
tributions of the various sections of an orchestra 
are blended to produce beautiful music. 

It is necessary that we completely get rid of 
the idea of tolerance or intolerance and replace 
it with an enduring faith in each other and the 
high purpose of every human being. We might 
view each individual as a gift to mankind, a 
treasure possessing great potentialities for the 
common good. What shall we do with this 
gift? Shall we accept it and make it enrich us 
and become an integral part of our culture, or 
shall we reject it and lose some of the lustre it 
might have added to our civilization ? 

Education in the United States is free but 
the quality of education varies greatly in the 
different communities and sections of our coun- 
try. Every child is not assured equal educational 
opportunities, These opportunities vary with the 
geographical location and economic resources 
of the community. Compare the educational op- 
portunities of the match-box school houses 
with their under-paid teachers of certain local- 
ities in Wisconsin and the enriched programs 
of the schools in Milwaukee and vicinity. Com- 
pare also the educational facilities provided the 
negro child in the south, the red child on the 
Indian reservations with that of the white child. 

Every child is entitled to a United States 
education and not one that Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin or Maine provides. We want 
the black child, the red child, the yellow child 
as well as the white child to have equal oppor- 
tunities for developing his maximum capacities 
and becoming socially useful. This human 
reservoir is Our source of future greatness. It 
is a wealth far greater than any found on the 
earth or in the sea. Here is a challenge to 
education to bring this treasure into the light 
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and develop it into a great power for the 
future. Schools have always lagged behind in 
the march of progress. They have been over- 
impressed with intellectual achievement rather 
than educating the total child to become a use 
ful citizen. The progress of society depends on 
human beings that are socially useful and it is 
the responsibility of the school to: educate 
children to be useful in a changing world. 

If we are really to win the peace we must 
face the tremendous changes taking place 
around us. Our way of life is becoming in- 
creasingly global in aspect. What happens in 
the South Pacific and in North Africa affects 
us vitally in Wisconsin. Today our children 
must acquire a world sensitivity. That means a 
new kind of social science. It is science that 
has ejected us from our little isolations and 
made of us all a world neighborhood. After 
the war, if we hope to build a mutually coop- 
erative plan of world living, we must know 
other peoples not for their peculiarities but for 
what we may learn from their way of life and 
for what we may contribute to theirs. Children 
must be trained in new knowledges, new wis- 
doms, new skills and above all the swift adapt- 
ability to change. 

It is vitally important that schools give chil- 
dren experience and practice in the democratic 
way of life. Schools must build attitudes of 
cooperation, compromise and the settlement of 
difficulties without force. 

Schools need to emphasize cooperative ac- 
tivities and aims in order to overcome past em- 
phasis on competitive practices and experiences. 
Activities in which children learn to work to- 
gether for the general welfare and not for per- 
sonal recognition or rewards will promote feel- 
ings of equality and fraternity. The satisfaction 
of doing something that is socially useful 
should prove sufficient reward. Working to- 
gether in a common effort for the common good 
makes brothers of us all. Children must be 
given opportunities for participation in group 
thinking, group discussions, group decisions 
and group work. They must acquire a respect 
for the rights of the individual and his inde- 
pendent thinking and action that does not in- 
jure the general welfare. And above all they 
must gain the appreciation of the dignity of 
the individual black, red, yellow and white and 
his worthy place in living toegther for the 
common good. 
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Cut Courtesy Conservation Commission 


The Teaching of Conservation 


by W. M. McNeel 


“Ranger Mac’—U. W. College of Agriculture 


m There is a law on the statute books of our 
state requiring the teaching of conservation. 
The purpose of the law is to fix in the young 
mind a conviction of the absolute dependence 
of human life on Nature’s Gifts and to instill 
an attitude of stewardship toward them—the 
soil, moisture, trees, wildlife. There is a dis- 
tinct advantage in using the term ‘‘Nature’s 
Gifts” instead of “natural resources’ with chil- 
dren. It suggests a benevolence on the part of 
the Creator; arouses the protective instinct 
which they accord their personal gifts. They 
know the meaning of the word ‘gifts’. Dur- 
ing the period of dependency they rely on gifts 
for growth and pleasure. Careful treatment of 
these gifts means a longer enjoyment of them. 

One difficulty in securing an attitude of 
stewardship toward Nature’s gifts arises out of 
our interpretation of the word “‘liberty.”’ Public 
property in forests and streams and the inhab- 
itants thereof—the game and plant life—has 
been loosely regarded as personal property, 
and a person who may be punctuality itself in 
cleaning his sidewalks and meeting other social 
obligations, might not be at all hesitant about 
bringing home an armful of trilliums. 

It has taken Nature a long time to build up 
these gifts. It takes about 400 years, so geolo- 
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gists tell us, to make an inch of soil. If a man 
holds a deed to a piece of this earth, ordinarily 
he feels he has the unbounded right to make 
whatever use of the land he sees fit. It is hard 
to find a department of human relationship 
where stewardship has been of so slow a growth 
as in the outdoors. A good example came un- 
der my observation after the last war when we 
awoke to the fact that a nation is no more prov- 
ident than its soil. On one farm the federal 
government was using CCC boys and skilled 
technicians in making terraces and planting soil- 
retaining trees and shrubs to save the soil, 
while in that same neighborhood a farmer was 
removing the trees from a slope that in due 
course of time would have the same problem 
that these men were trying to correct. There is 
nothing to prevent a man from doing as he 
pleases with his woodlot; nothing but con- 
science and good citizenship. 

It is quite doubtful whether conservation 
can be taught resultfully, no matter what tech- 
nical knowledge pupils may acquire about soil, 
plants and animals unless there is effective 
teaching of a pupil's relationship to his fellow- 
men. That farmer was not ignorant of the value 
of those trees as a protection of the soil of the 
hillside. He was prompted to act by the sheer 
power of self-interest. There was an over- 
whelming desire to grab while grabbing was 
good. The price of fuel wood was high and 
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the farmer had some time on his hands, so he 
clear-cut his hillside. Self-interest has been 
always the chief obstacle to the proper utiliza- 
tion of Nature’s gifts. The farmer may have 
been able to buy his wife a new davenport 
from the returns of his work but his successors 
on the land are sure to be at a distinct disad- 
vantage. Real teaching of conservation involves 
the imbuing of pupils with a regard for the 
interests of their fellowmen. Call it what you 
will, Christianity, citzenship, or the Golden 
Rule, the fact remains this regard is a funda- 
mental philosophy of conservation, just as truly 
as it is the basis of a lasting peace and a work- 
able world. 

Any person who thinks deeply about con- 
servation education asks himself: Will it be 
possible to practice conservation so long as we 
have an easy abundance? Must the fear-inciting 
point of scarcity be reached before the sanctity 
of stewardship makes an inroad into our think- 
ing? The part that this nation’s abundance of 
Nature's gifts is playing in prosecuting this 
war is one of the lessons in conservation that 
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Group of Junior Rangers holding class in 
a Wisconsin forest. 


we can carry to our young people. “America 
the Beautiful’ will be sung with new feeling 
and “Thy rocks and rills and wooded hills” 
have added meaning. Our pantry is well pro- 
visioned, comparatively, and probably our great- 
est contribution so far has been supplying the 
sinews of war from our well-filled cupboard. 
The success of our cause depends quite as much 
on our privilege to run to Nature’s cupboard 
to secure the things we need as it does upon 
training men for the battlefronts of the world. 
We might display all the courage of Slavonic 
guerrillas, but unless we have enough of pro- 
visions in Nature’s cupboard, we are lost. The 
drain is tremendous: 42,000,000,000 board feet 
of lumber in 1942 taken from our forests; 
$5,000,000 worth of food shipped daily to our 
Allies. Our forests and soil are marching to 
war in defense of democracy. This demand 
comes at a time when it is estimated only 70% 
of our original forest resources remain and 
one-third of our soil has been depleted. We 
are sure to be a poorer nation after the war is 
over. We may not realize it, but children yet 
unborn will feel it. 

The part that a dearth of Nature’s gifts plays 
in the cause of wars is another lesson of in- 
escapable importance just now in the teaching 
of conservation. According to good authority it 
takes at least two and one-half acres of good 
land to provide every individual with a reason- 
able standard of living. Japan doesn’t have it; 
neither does Germany, or Italy. Unless Nature 
has provided other gifts in compensating 
amounts human life is insecure. Gifford Pinchot 
tried to bring about a conference of the lead- 
ing nations of the world for the purpose of 
conserving the resources of the world and the 
wise distribution and utilization of these re- 
sources as a basis of a permanent peace. “‘Free- 
dom from want” is nothing more than an 
equitable sharing of the resources of the world 
in the interest of enduring peace. Any nation 
that wants to occupy a place in the sun must 
have the security of sufficient resources. The 
Nazis made a promise to the youth of Germany 
that each would have a farm of his own in one 
of the conquered countries. 

War to most boys and girls is the result of 
hatred, of a people made mad by insults. We 
could temper the minds of our young people 
remarkably and improve their attitude toward 
Nature’s gifts immeasurably by interpreting 
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the cause of most wars as a means of safe- 
guarding natural resources or of securing them 
from other nations. And we could go even 
farther to show that democracy cannot thrive 
in a country where its resources have been im- 
proverished. There are plenty of examples 
among the nations of the world to show the 
truth of that statement. Conservation is a part 
of real patriotism—the right use of those gifts 
that make the country secure. It is not a trick 
ef a scientist, nor the watchfulness ot the con- 
servation warden; it is a way of life and a 
part of good citzenship. 

Children, like all humans, must have a part 
in order to sense their responsibility. Hence 
the planting of trees is quite sure to be an open- 
ing to enduring lessons of the importance of 
trees and of building an appreciation and a joy 
in the unappreciative mind. School Forests may 
prove to have some economic value, but their 
chief value resides in the educational oppor- 
tunities they provide. And after we have tried 
various methods of teaching conservation, we 
may find that the best results are secured by 
interpreting life about us—the common things, 
and the part they play in the whole scheme of 
Nature. It might be called the nature study ap- 
proach to the study of conservation—hbacteria 
in the soil, chlorophyll in the leaf, toads, frogs, 
snakes, dragon flies, birds, moles, rabbits, hawks, 
skunks, and all the rest. Do snakes and toads 
and earthworms actually have a part in the 
scheme of Nature? They learn ,that conserva- 
tion is more than refraining from cutting down 
trees or shooting ducks; that the whole is made 
up of the sum of its parts. It is not difficult to 
show that Nature is more bountiful because of 
the work of the earthworm. 


Moreover, children who get a first hand ac- 
quaintance with Nature have a distinct ad- 
vantage in life. Their environment has added 
interests and they become self-reliant in seek- 
ing their pleasures. They absorb so much of 
deep concern about their own lives, just nat- 
urally. There is quite sure to be less of sophis- 
tication in their lives. The rat-ta-tat-tat-tat of 
the woodpecker on a dead-limb, the robin- 
rackets on the lawn, the winged love-song of 
the Wilson Snipe, the miraculous flashes of 
light made by the fire-fly are all manifestations 
of the sacred intent of nature. “Come forth into 
the light of things and let Nature be your 
teacher.” Here we find the bedrock of cer- 
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tainty, for the clouds still make beautiful pat- 
terns in the sky, the trees still reach heaven- 
ward, the hawks still keep the rodents in check, 
the birds still carry out their migrations, and 
the earth is full of forces which if rightly 
used bring us happiness, and suffering if 
wrongly used. 

OUR NATIONAL CRISIS— 


(¢ ontinued from page 194) 


itary Moses had in three short months led some 
of these poorly-trained youths out of the mathe- 
matical wilderness to such an extent that they 
were able to master all the mathematics neces- 
sary in aviation. What a discovery! And, oh, 
so important to our national welfare and our 
rapidly-growing air force. An aviation Moses 
had led them to mastery over the Zero, and 
to supremacy in the air over the Japs and the 
Germans. Another Moses had led them to meet 
the Japs on their own terms in jungle fighting. 

“Softies,” now? I should say not! They're 
our “kids,” our soldiers; they're winning the 
war. Courage—they have plenty! Patriotism 
they are supreme! Sacrifice — they know its 
meaning! Knowledge—they are the best edu- 
cated, the smartest, quickest-thinking army in 
the world! 

And what about us at home? Why we've met 
the test, too! True, we have had a Lewis, but 
a dozen Kaisers to match him. Haven't we 
transformed our industries and stepped up our 
production until we are leading all nations— 
and in two short years? 

Yes, we have met our national crisis and in 
a mighty short time. Somewhere, somehow, we 
Americans have built a good foundation. Many 
must have done some good teaching, because 
now we know these youths know mathematics, 
they know science, they know patriotism, they 
know sacrifice, they know adaptability and it 
didn’t happen over night. The schools and 
teachers must have done their job well. 

But we teachers have another job to do. We 
can’t run off and join the Army, the Navy, 
the Wacs, the Waves, the Spars, or the Marines. 
Not just yet! There are still youngsters in the 
schools, and they must be taught. Maybe they'll 
be soldiers too; more probably they will be 
builders in a post-war world. So, fellow teach- 
ers, let’s resolve to keep on the school front, 
to think, to plan, te do the job that still must 
be done. 
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MILITARY DRILL 
in High School 


by John Holzman 


Principal, Neenah High School 


m Military drill in high school has some very 
wholesome results. This is the conclusion that 
I have reached after evaluating two and one- 
half years of voluntary one-period-a-week drill 
in Neenah high school, This drill is entirely 
extra curricular and augments the physical edu. 
cation program. Five periods a week of physical 
education are still given to our senior boys. At 
the beginning of the second semester in 1941 
the Neenah board of education gave us per- 
mission to try military drill for the junior and 
senior boys in our high school. We bought 
seventy-five wooden rifles, gabardine shirts, 
white belts, blue overseas caps, and red ties. 
Some of the boys designed an insignia and 
named the group the Neenah High School 
Cadets. Ole Jorgensen, our basketball coach, 
and I who do the drilling, belong to Com- 
pany A of the Wisconsin State Guard. This 
keeps us informed on the correct drills and 
maneuvers. Our drill has consisted of the 
school of a soldier, manual of arms, and the 
simpler maneuvers. That the boys are enthus- 
lastic is borne out by the waiting list of recruits 
who fill in as soon as a vacancy occurs. 

A company consists of seventy-five boys: a 
captain, three lieutenants, thirteen sergeants, 
nine privates first class, two corporals, and the 
balance, second-class privates. 

A special class designated as non-com school 
is held to teach the boys the new assignment 
for that week. The results have been gratifying 
in teaching discipline, leadership, and cour- 
tesy. The army manual is the textbook, and all 
the boys study it. The boys learn to take orders 
from other boys of their own age. They learn 
to obey first and ask questions afterwards. In 
order to become a leader one must know how 
to follow. 

Our senior gym classes are organized as a 
company which facilitates in giving exercises. 
Responsibility and leadership are direct out- 
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comes of this program. Indirectly it has also 
given the boys a feeling that they are doing 
something that will make them worth more to 
the armed forces when they will be mustered 
in. It has been satisfying to them together with 
the physical fitness program because it is the 
first step in becoming a soldier. 

There is a lot of fun in marching and drill- 
ing. Occasional inspections and reviews are 
held. The local officers of the State Guard have 
been very cooperative in helping in these ac- 
tivities. Last spring Brigadier General Roy F. 
Farrand, of St. John’s Military Academy at 
Delafield, Wisconsin, spent a half day with us 
inspecting the unit, following which he ad- 
dressed the entire student body. 

What about the boys who have graduated 
from the cadets and who have entered the 
armed forces? Invariably they are grateful for 
the preliminary training because the experience 
has helped them drill during their basic train- 
ing. Most of these boys have received ratings 
because of this training. The following are 
typical comments: 

“We were told back in N. H. S. that the cadets 
would help us in the service. I knew it would help 
some, but I didn’t have any idea that it would help 
so much. Sure, I’m still a yard bird, but everything 
is much easier, and I have been made platoon guide 
and I have to instruct some of the boys in close 
order drill and the manual of arms.” 

“I am glad for the military drill in school because 
it has helped me to get the position as captain of 
the guard.” 

“We drill quite a bit and they are very strict 
about all the commands. I am thankful I got some 
training at school as it really helps a lot.” 

“Tam really glad I was in the Neenah High School 
Cadets. Everything comes easy for me now. We have 
been having advanced marching for the last week.” 

‘Military drill helped me to become acting chief 
petty officer during boot training at Great Lakes.” 


In considering some of the worth while 
things which are coming out of our stream- 
lined post war program we should not forget 
the possibilities of military drill. 
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More Effective Teaching 





Summer Reading 
by Dorothy R. Gebl 
Milwaukeee 


a When school reopens in fall, children em- 
bark on their new grade possessed by an ad- 
venturous spirit, an intermingling of curiosity 
and the challenge of the unknown. With this 
vibrant spirit vital learning is inevitable when 
coupled with a good teacher. 

However, teacher soon discovers that much 
of what the child had previously learned had 
been forgotten during the interim of the sum- 
mer. Conscientiously, she has to use material 
previously covered, unless she has an abundance 
of new material. The child’s balloon of an- 
ticipation is pricked by the pin of “the same 
old stuff.”” The result: he is bored, teacher is 
bored, and no vital learning takes place. 

Recognizing this situation, each child in our 
first grade at Philipp school, Milwaukee, was 
given a letter for his parents. It was an attempt 
to obtain the cooperation of the home in a sum- 
mer reading program. It included a_ partial 
bibliography, something to work on, and also 
promised the services of the librarian to aid in 
the selection of other books. This note also 
informed the parents that the school would 
check on each child’s summer reading. 

Parents in general are anxious to do what 
is best for their child, but it is the teacher's 
obligation to inform them of how they can aid 
in the continuous growth of their child. 

Thirty children were given these notes, and 
there was a natural curiosity as to how many 
of these would be returned. These children 
come from average middle-class homes. Many 
of their parents work in defense plants, while 
there is a sprinkling of professional families 
as well. 

Some of the children had been promoted to 
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Experiences and opinions of class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


second grade, and the other half had been pro- 
moted to the second half of the first grade. A 
genuine love for reading had been developed 
in these children. Their experience in reading 
was as diversified as their varied abilities. While 
some had read just a few pre-primers, others 
had read as many as thirty books. 

Of the thirty children who had received 
these notes, twenty-one replies were returned. 
Four children moved to a new location, and 
five flatly stated that they had done no reading. 
Of the five who did no reading, two were 
weak students, one a very good reader, and two 
were average readers. 

The twenty-one children read eighty-two 
books, an average of almost four books per 
child. The greatest number of books read by 
any one child was twelve, and the least was one. 

The books read were of primer level in 
almost every case except one. The cooperation 
of the librarian was evident in the children’s 
selection. The most popular book was a primer 
which many of them had read in school. The 
children undoubtedly had a glorious time show- 
ing their parents how well they could read 
this book. 

The children were given the opportunity to 
tell of their summer reading experiences for 
the enjoyment of the entire class. In this way 
they had the dual enjoyment of their reading 
and also of sharing their experiences with 
others. 

The effects of a continued reading program 
during the summer were easily observed when 
the children read. Those who had continued 
their reading still possessed love for it. More 
readiness had to be developed in those who 
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had done little or no reading during the sum- 
mer. It was more difficult for them to retain 
their attention than for the uninterrupted read- 
ers. Many of those who had done no reading 
had to grope for their vocabulary, forgetting 
what had been their sight vocabulary. Conse- 
quently, their oral reading lacked smoothness, 
and silent reading was meaningless. As the 
children so ably put it, “Their reading is 
bumpy.” 

On the other hand those who had read 
showed a general improvement in their sight 
vocabulary fostering a greater smoothness in 
their reading. With a greater and improved 
sight vocabulary, better comprehension in silent 
reading was the inevitable result. 

The greatest satisfaction of this summer 
reading program is in the recognition by the 
children that it has been worthwhile and bene- 
ficial to them. They feel the pride of their 
achievement not just because of the recognition 
obtained because of it, but also because they 
can see exactly how it has helped them. 

In response to the question, ‘How did your 
summer reading help you?”’, a few of the chil- 
dren’s replies will typify their general attitude 
towards its value to them. A few of them were 
as follows: 

“T learned new words.” 

“T learned old words.” (toughies for this child) 

‘Not so many bumps when I read.” 

“T can read tinier words.” 

“T know lots of hard words.” 

Apparently these children recognize their own 
vocabulary growth. 

Three pupils were given standardized tests. 
One had been an excellent reader and con- 
tinued with summer reading; the second was 
a weak reader and read during the summer; 
the other was a very good reader but did no 
summer reading. The tests revealed that the 
first girl improved in word recognition, com- 
prehension, and a desire to share her reading 
with others. Test results for the second pupil, 
while slower, showed marked gain in all as- 
pects of reading. The third, a good reader who 
did not read during vacation, showed a de- 
creased attention span, stumbled as he hadn't 
done previously, read so fast he missed the con- 
tent, and had a lower rating in other criteria. 
The advantages of summer reading, as checked 
by a battery of tests in September, are plain. 

The following conclusions have been made 
as a result of this study: 
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1. Summer reading definitely has a positive effect 
on a child's growth. 
a. Vocabulary growth is a result of a summer 
reading program. 
b. Growth in comprehension is a result of sum- 
mer reading. 
c. Enjoyment of reading is developed in a sum- 
mer reading program. 
2. Lack of reading during the summer results in 
a loss of reading ability both in comprehension and 
vocabulary. 


What can be done in the future to promote 
an increase in summer reading through the 
efforts of the school? 


1. Explain to parents by illustration of examples 


the need for summer reading, emphasizing its posi- 


tive results. 

2. Continuing to send home bibliographies each 
year, and checking on them each autumn. 

3. Give parents the opportunity to see how much 
they can do for their child through this program. 

It is believed that these suggestions will 
enable the teacher to enlist the cooperation of 
the parents for a summer reading program. The 
child will be helped to progress more rapidly 
because of such a program. The teacher can 
continue to promote the child’s development in 
reading, and she can give more attention to 
individual difficulties which her children might 
encounter. 

The child benefits not only in his growth in 
reading ability but because of his diversified 
reading during the summer he has a richer 
background which in turn gives him a fuller 
and also a more enjoyable life. 


* 


So This is Education! 
by William K. Babel 


Mishicot 
m Once more the pedagogues of the nation 
are busy cramming facts into John’s head. It is 
a futile effort unless one of the hundreds of 
students we train happens to be another Ein- 
stein or Millikan. Then we beam and point 
with pride at our product. May I ask, was he 
our product? Or did he come to us with in- 
telligence surpassing our own and grasped ma- 
terial purely of his own efforts? We teachers as 
a group are so busy fulfilling the state require- 
ments and teaching facts of the textbook that 
we lose our perspective. 

This is my first year of high school teaching. 
I have been amazed by the lack of perspective 
of our teachers. A student who can master the 
lines of Shakespeare, repeat from memory text- 
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book definitions, and score one hundred on all 
our simple memory tests booms in our mind 
as another genius who is the product of our 
work. My first class in General Science brought 
me in contact with over 50 faces who were 
just new to the high school. For two weeks I 
taught them all about the umiverse, and had 
them memorize the facts and figures that went 
along with such a study. They became listless 
and uninterested. I did not continue, but rather 
thought back to my days in high school. How 
was I treated? A revolution came about in my 
mind, and then in my class room. Two months 
have passed and not one student wishes to pass 
up the class. I hit upon the idea of assigning 
reading from the textbook, and then opening 
my whole period up to discussion. If the text- 
book material did not stimulate a discussion, I 
passed it by and let them raise their own 
topics. They were filled with ideas—literally 
bubbling over, and I capitalized on their en- 
thusiasm. After all, since when has a certain bit 
of knowledge become paramount for success in 
life? I analyzed my own schooling and found 
that I had picked up a great deal of useless 
information. It was material which the teacher 
said must be learned to pass the examination. 
It is material which is important to her, but it 
may not be to the rest of the people in the 
world except her former college professor. The 
result has been classes which talked about 
everything from gasoline motors to autumn col- 
oration and canning. I simply guide their ques- 
tions into a definite channel about the topic, 
and draw from them bits of information they 
have available. I help them to put two and two 
together. They are learning scientific ideas when 
they have the explanation for various phenom- 
ena. They acquire much useful information, 
and they never buck at learning it. I have been 
very highly complimented by some of my stu- 
dents by a very simple phrase, ‘I never thought 
of that before.’ I was pleased not because they 
had learned something new, but rather because 
they were beginning to see things about them 
and were becoming inquisitive. What more can 
I do for them? Must I cram their heads with 
a lot of useless facts and figures when I can 
fill it with ideas which will be useful to them? 
Many is the time they talked over the class 
work with Dad and came back the next day 
with new slants on the topic. They just bubble 
over—boys and girls alike. I have more dis- 
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cipline problems—not meanness—but simply a 
spirit which I can hardly cap at times. They 
can hardly contain themselves until someone 
else is through with his suggestion. I have 
found that one of the greatest drives is to tell 
them occasionally that I don’t know the an- 
swer. ‘Why don’t some of you people try to 
find out for tomorrow's class?’ It is merely a 
suggestion, and I never ask the next day if 
anyone has looked it up, for as soon as class 
has begun, a dozen hands are up offering 
information which they have found about the 
topic. 

How do I test them and give them grades? 
They make their own examinations. Each stu- 
dent contributes a question, and I compile 
them and correct their English. The questions 
are excellent, and they cover every phase of 
the subject matter. The last question is by my- 
self, and that always is ‘‘discuss any other topic 
taken up in class.”” I get a multiplicity of an- 
swers on that. I give them a 50-50 choice, for 
I do not expect girls to master the intricacies 
of gasoline motors nor the boys to understand 
the details of canning. Let each absorb and 
assimilate the material which he finds interest- 
ing and useful. I have already covered more 
ground in General Science that it would be pos- 
sible to cover in a conventional program. 
Within the course of the school year, I shall 
have covered six times as much material, and 
about one-half will be retained, as I am dis- 
covering. Each individual retains what strikes 
him as interesting and important. Everyone re- 
tains different things. Should I force them to 
learn everything? Not in my conception of edu- 
cation, for I would defeat my own purpose 
to stimulate them to learn. 


My chemistry class and physics class were 
made of juniors and seniors respectively, stu- 
dents who had already been through the ordeal 
of a formal course in memorization. I was in- 
formed that my class in chemistry was to be 
envied, for they were mostly top-notch students 
through the past two or three years. My first 
two weeks was as usual, a conventional course 
of memorization; the students starred. But the 
same revolution took place in my mind as to 
these courses. They could memorize, but could 
they think? By this time they should begin to 
put two and two together for themselves. I 
planned my work in both courses very carefully, 
framing iny questions to stimulate thinking. 
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The first test had one question on it which had 
never been discussed in class. The needed mate- 
rial was given them, and a small group of three 
in twelve were able to answer it correctly. The 
rest flopped coldly. It had taught me one thing 
—a cold, brutal fact, that the majority of my 
top-notch students were excellent in a memory 
course, but failures in simple reasoning. My 
courses in Chemistry and Physics were reori- 
ented. I have never required one bit of memory 
work from them since. All exams are open- 
book exams. The questions are simple and 
direct, and they must be able to think to an- 
swer them. If they cannot use principles and 
rules, of what use are they memorized? Slowly 
but surely, they are learning to think for them- 
selves. It is a task to train them to do that, but 
worthwhile in my estimation. One in a thou- 
sand may be a chemist or a physicist, but a 
thousand are going to learn to think if I can 
possibly train them that way. 

The reference to ‘dumb’ students still per- 
sists among faculty members. I would thor- 
oughly enjoy looking over the past educational 
records of some of these geniuses who are 
teachers today. If I didn’t find a good sprink- 
ling of C’s and some D’s and F’s, I certainly 
would be surprised. They have easily forgotten 
their own likes and dislikes. They are teaching 
their pet subjects in which they starred. And 
since when has the memorization of facts in 
some one course become paramount for success 
in life? If teachers would steer themselves back 
onto a sound course in education, and keep in 
mind but one objective, to make alert useful 
citizens, they would accomplish their objective. 
The reference to ‘dumb’ students should be 
stricken from the faculty gossip, and each 
teacher should analyze his methods to see if 
he or she isn’t to blame for the student's 
apparent disinterest. 

Come on, you teachers of this state, and de- 
velop what is in those youngsters. Don’t kill 
any thirst they have for knowledge, but stim- 
ulate a thirst for it. Let them learn to think, 
and teach them to think. That is your job—to 
stimulate thinking. Your product may not be 
an Einstein nor a Millikan, but he will become 
a useful, alert citizen of whom you can be 
proud. You can be proud for he is, then, truly 
your product. You have helped mold him. 
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Our Home Room Sings 
by Sara Ellen Jones 


Manitowoc 


mw A club which has proved very successful 
and popular in our junior high schools this 
year has been the ‘Song Starters Group.”” There 
has been much criticism from the Army and 
the Navy officials for the fact that there are 
not enough song starters among the soldiers. 
It has been said that America is not singing 
enough in this war. The Song Starters’ Group 
is one way of eliminating this criticism in the 
future. 

The Starters were picked out for their ability 
to carry a tune and their feeling for rhythm. 
They meet once a week to plan and rehearse 
their songs for the next sing. They learn to 
pitch the songs in a comfortable range and 
they learn how to direct them. 

The sings are held in the home rooms once 
a week. Each Song Starter has complete charge 
of the room assigned to him. The home room 
periods are short, allowing about only five or six 
minutes for singing, but the Starters find that 
if they work quickly they can sing about four 
or five songs. Since the periods are not very 
long the Sing does not get tiresome and as a 
result the students keep asking for more and 
longer periods. They look forward to the next 
week’s sing. 

The Song Starters choose the songs to be sung 
and they also receive suggestions from their 
home rooms, so there is a wide variety of songs. 
The song sheets which have been put out by 
the government have proved very valuable and 
there are also many good community song 
books on the market at the present time. Some 
of the songs are also taught by rote when they 
are not too long. 

In most schools it is impossible for every stu- 
dent to be in a music class but through the home 
room sings every student has the opportunity to 
join in the song. The Song Starters’ group has 
proved itself valuable in many ways and any 
teacher who organizes such a group will never 
regret it after a walk through the halls during 
one of the sings when he hears Young America 
singing under its own leadership. 
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The Home and School 





s WARTIME HEALTH PROGRAM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PTAS: In the Findings of the 1942 
Convention of the National Congress this 
statement appears: 

“Greater emphasis must be given to the health of 
older children, especially those of high school age, 
for the nation’s war effort is making greater demands 
upon this age group than have ever been made be- 
fore. . . . Cooperation with and support of adequate 
school and community health programs will assist 
in the development of a strong and effective nation.” 

With the entry of the United States into the 
war we are faced with vast new health prob- 
lems. Among these is that of preparing high 
school boys and girls for entering war activities 
soon after leaving school—the boys, in many 
instances, to train for military service, and the 
girls, in large numbers, to enter war industries 
or go into war services. These activities require 
a high standard in health. 


The findings of the Selective Service exam- 
inations have re-emphasized special health prob- 
lems and the existence of health needs related 
to earlier years. To bring about a higher level 
of health among our young people, it is im- 
portant that we build a stronger and more 
positive program of health education and phy- 
sical education based upon a specific program 
of examinations and subsequent treatment in 
the high schools, particularly among those just 
entering or graduating. 


Such an emphasis need not be restricted to 
the duration of the war. It should be continued 
as a permanent program for peace, since it is 
sound and constructive at all times. It should 
include provision for continued education of 
the individual who has physical or mental lim- 
itations, and should help him find the place 
where he can make the maximum contribution. 
The established physical education program 
lends itself naturally to the present wartime 
health program. Accordingly, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers offers sug- 
gestions for high school parent-teacher asso- 
ciations: 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


In addition to health education for physical 
fitness, the minimum program for any high 
senior 


School should include examinations of 
boys and girls and entering students unless 
they bring adequate health records with them. 
Whenever possible, the student's family should 
take the responsibility for securing examination 
by the family physician and dentist. However, 
where this is not possible the school may 
assume responsibility, either through its own 
resources or those of the health department or 
other community facilities. If the examinations 
are made by the family physician and dentist, 
the findings should be transmitted at the school 
on the pupil’s health appraisal form, available 
in most high schools. If there has been a recent 
satisfactory health examination, the findings 
should be entered on, or attached to, the pupil's 
school health .record blank. It is of great im- 
portance today that attention be paid to the 
mental stability of students, so as to prevent 
as far as possible the induction of men with 
mental disabilities into the service. 

The wartime health program to be followed 
in any community depends upon available re- 
sources, and it should be decided upon only 
after consultation with the school authorities, 
local physicians and dentists, and city and 
county health departments. Since responsibility 
for seeking recommended care should rest on 
the student and his family, it is necessary to 
have a thorough understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the entire program. Only where 
the health examinations are an 
experience both to parents and students can 
we look for good results. If assistance is needed 
in securing the recommended care, the student 


educational 


and his family should be given information on 
available community facilities. If medical or 
dental personnel is severely curtailed, it may be 
necessary to concentrate on the most necessary 
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corrections or treatment rather than on exam- 
inations of the entire group. 

Paralleling the program of health education, 
health examinations, and corrective treatments, 
there should be special emphasis on the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) 


Tuberculosis discovery and control, with 


tuberculin testing and X-ray 

Dental care 

Discovery of eye defects 

Immunization procedures, particularly 

smallpox revaccination (or vaccination if 

not previously done) 

e) Mental stability 

f) Nutrition, including adequate school lunches 
served on a nonprofit basis under school 
administration 

Physical training programs should take into 
consideration the capacity of the individual and 
should be based on age, size, results of medical 
examination and the individual’s reaction to 
exercise. If new activities are to be taken on in 
relation to the Victory Corps Program or other 
war efforts, there should be a readjustment of 
curriculum. Adding on to a full day’s schedule 
should be discouraged. Any program aimed es- 
pecially at pre-induction training and tough- 
ening should be limited to boys sixteen years 
of age and over and only after medical cer- 
tification. Any attempt to include younger boys, 
or those not previously certified by a physician 
should be discouraged. 

Those who are unable to take the regular 
training should be provided with a modified 
program, graded according to their individual 
needs and abilities. 


Excessive fatigue at the high school age 
should be avoided. It may be the result of in- 
creased school work, social activities, excessive 
participation in patriotic war projects, employ- 
ment for compensation, or home responsibil- 
ities in the absence of the employed mother. 

Health education, especially on family living, 
should be given emphasis in view of the strong 
possibility that high school students may soon 
become parents. 


In defense areas or where there are migra- 
tory workers, and in the vicinity of military 
camps, special attention should be given to 
wholesome supervised recreation and social life. 
This may necessitate the elmination of unde- 
sirable commercial recreation, particularly where 
liquor is sold or where vice may flourish. Es- 
pecially in these sections is it important to keep 
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the mother in the home whenever possible. Not 
only the mother of young children but the 
mother of adolescents has a very important part 
to play in the health of her family. 

We recommend that state Health chairmen 
study the High School plan as described in the 
Victory Corps Series Pamphlet No. 1, which 
may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Attention is 
called to pages 4, 5, 7, and 11 of this pamphlet, 
which deal with community service and physi- 
cal fitness. Attention is also called to the fol- 
lowing two pamphlets issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, ‘Physical Fitness Through Phy- 
sical Education for the Victory Corps’ and 
“Physical Fitness Through Health Education.” 
In schools where the High School Victory 
Corps has not yet been established, the health 
program recommended by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers may be incorpor- 
ated with the existing school health program, 
but where the Victory Corps Program is under- 
way, we urge cooperation with it. 
= STATE BOARD MEETING: The 1944 state con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will be held April 25, 26, and 
27. in Milwaukee, the State Board of Man- 
agers decided at its fall board meeting. Mrs. 
A. C. Beverung, Milwaukee, will be conven- 
tion chairman. R. O. Christofferson, principal 
of Madison West high school, will be program 
chairman. Other members of the program com- 
mittee will be Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha, 
and Mrs. Joseph Wilson, Madison. 

Among other actions, the Board voted to 
buy a $1,000 War Bond. 

The Board adopted a Child Welfare Project 
presented by Mrs, Wilson, State Child Welfare 
and Juvenile Protection chairman. It included 
formation of a statewide child welfare commit- 
tee, consisting of child welfare and juvenile 
protection chairmen appointed by District and 
Council Associations. 

These chairmen’s duties will include spon- 
sorship of local projects to meet the needs of 
youths and children in their communities and 
taking leadership in working out coordinated 
community planning for young people's 
activities. 
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Capital Comments 








DO YOU KNOW 


That a statewide study elementary and hig! 
chool teacher DOVWMALES (rural not included) ré 
} 

iled: 
|. That less than a 3% decrease is reported in 


public school enrollments. Grade figures actu 
ally increased 354, while high school enroll 
ments dropped a bit less than 8,000 the past 
year, 

2. That teaching staffs were reduced 226. Men 
on staffs decreased 315; 77 less elementary and 
38 less high school men. 


Chat 3620 teachers were replaced between Sep- 
tember ’42 and September '43; since 1478 ac 
cepted other teaching positions—actual loss 
from profession equals 2142—add 1500 loss in 
rural field—result 3642 teachers left the pro 
fession in 1942-43. 

That among reasons for leaving village and 
city schools are (1) Other teaching positions 


1478, (2) Armed forces—667, (3) marriage 
517, (4) industry and commerce—367, (5) 
Army and Navy teaching positions—149. 


5. That 500 partially qualified teachers are teach 
ing on special permits including 61 commer 
cial, 47 science, 46 physical education, 35 
mathematics, 20 music, 16 industrial arts and 
11 in agriculture. Add 1900 special certificates 
in the rural field and total 2400 emergency 
permits. 

6. That in village and city schools 125 positions 

are unfilled at present including 24 physical 

education, 19 music, 12 agriculture and 11 

industrial arts jobs. 

That 638 former teachers would teach again 

but 599 say it must be in the home community; 

only 39 are willing to go places 








®" GOOD CITIZENSHIP: The Daughters of the 


American Revolution are again offering a $100 
Bond to the Wisconsin girl who best exempli- 
hes the Good Citizen. This method of recogni- 
tion replaces the former all-expense Pilgrimage 
to Washington, D. C. 

Dependability — Service Leadership, and 
Patriotism are the qualities upon which the 
senior students in each public school may 
choose by vote three girl members of their class 
for presentation to their faculty who shall elect 
one to be the Good Citizen of her school. 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


The name of the girl elected in each school 
shall be mailed to State Superintendent John 


»? 


Callahan on or before February 22. From thes¢ 
individual Good Citizenship entries, one will be 
selected by lot at the state meeting of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. This 
girl will be awarded the $100 Bond and all 
other girls will be presented with a certificate 

A suggestion, in keeping with the times 
would be the honoring of the Good Citizen in 
each school through devoting part of the Wash 
ington program on February 22 to giving ap 
propriate recognition to those qualities which 


make for Good Citizenship. 


= HEALTH REGIONAL WORK SHOP: Mr Bishop 
Work Shop 


Chicago from 


reports an excellent Regional 
in Health 


September 17 


Education held in 
22. Fifteen states represented by 
school and public health educators discussed 
common problems and developed coordinated 
plans for state action. 

One of the significant outcomes of the meet 
ing was the development of criteria for esta 
blishing basic pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers in the field of health. The Wiscon 
sin group attending this meeting included four 
representatives from the Department of Health 
and Mr. Bishop of our Department 


STATE DEPARTMENT RADIO CALENDAR 
WHA—4:15 P. M. 


December 15—Margaret Chenoweth, Elementary Su 


pervisor, Janesville, Broaden Your Education il 
Horizo 

No. broadcasts during Christmas recess 

January 5—Lois G. Nemec, Elementary School Su 

: pervisor, State De partment ot Public Instruction, 
New Hor } for Lower Educati 

January 12—Bernice Leary, Consultant, Curriculum 


Schools, W’/ 
tld to Read” 


Division, Madison Public wt Do Vi 


Mean “Teaching the Cl 
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® ANNOUNCEMENT: The American Associa- 
tion of University Women is bringing to the 
state Mrs. Dorothy Waldo Phillips of Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania, a Specialist in Youth 
Guidance and Parent Education. She will be 
available for scheduling in Wisconsin communi- 
ties from January 5 until February 2. Her 
School Community Day Program includes talks 
before assembly periods of Junior and Senior 
High schools or grades if preferred, student 
conferences, talks with study groups, and in 
the evening a large community assembly of 
parents, teachers, students and community lead 
ers followed by open discussion. 

In these days of rapid accelerated juvenile 
delinquency and when there is such a growing 
need for guidance of our young people, the 
need for coordinating community agencies in 
behalf of our boys and girls is significant. Mrs. 
Phillips’ visit to Wisconsin, therefore, is timely, 
and her positive approach to these problems in 
which she stresses character, growth, human 
values, social adjustment, the boy-girl relation- 
ship and good citizenship should enable her to 
make a valuable contribution. Mrs. Elmer L. 
Sevringhaus, President of the AAUW, informs 
us that Mrs. Phillips is most highly recom- 
mended. She has letters from Mr. Harold Mau- 
rer, Superintendent of Schools in Cleveland 
who writes, “Many of our students feel that 
this single contact was one of the most im- 
portant that they ever made during their school 
career,’ and that after her initial visit to Cleve 
land she was recalled for another week. After 
completing six weeks’ work in Michigan she 
has been invited back for a month this spring 
because of her effective work with youth and 
with the community. 

Comments Mrs, Lindley Mills, State Presi- 
dent of the Michigan AAUW: “Young people 
cheer when she finishes speaking.” Mrs. Phil- 
lips may be used wherever communities wish 
her to come. Reservations will be accepted and 
the schedule made during December by Mrs. 
Carl Neess, 524 LaBelle Street, Oconomowoc. 
Anyone interested should write promptly to 
Mrs. Neess. The cost of $60 per day—and no 
extra expenses—is usually paid in part by 
school assembly funds and in part by contribu- 
tions from sponsoring organizations, 


= SCHOOL ABSENTEEISM: Many youth of 
school age are not in school. Nationally over 
3,000,000 boys and girls between the ages of 
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12 and 18 are engaged in industrial, commer- 
cial or agricultural work. Thus far our state 
has maintained a favorable position in this re 
spect. Grade enrollments are actually up and 
high school figures have decreased less than 
ig. And yet this means nearly 8,000 young: 
sters are passing up educational opportunities. 

Powerful urges attract our students from the 
schools: Wage scales are high—the desire to 
be patriotic, to do something different—to be 
more closely connected with the war effort is 
natural enough. 

We doubt, however, if our state’s manpower 
needs have reached such a crisis that it be- 
comes necessary to employ so many students 
of school age. Large numbers of women and 
non-essential workers are yet available and un 
til all adult workers have jobs, youth’s place is 
in school. 

The attitude of the Armed Forces is a case in 
point. Military authorities assure us that stu- 
dents should remain in school until eighteen if 
they are to reach the levels of health and fit 
ness necessary for soldier or officer material. 

Today's youths need strong counsel to keep 
them from marching off to the ‘quick money” 
jobs. They must be encouraged to see the long 
time point of view in preference to the short. 
Let’s urge youth to continue in school: That 
now is the time to develop talents, knowledges 
and skills to help them survive the terrific com- 
petition that lies ahead. 

Many schools are meeting the issue through 
cooperative school work or part-time work pro- 
grams. Others have been slow in arranging 
hours of day or days of weeks and to make 
it possible for youth to study the work. Con- 
currently, the idea that part time in school and 
part time in work is better than no time in 
school encourages schools to develop coopera 
tive programs. 


Thus, youth can be afforded an opportunity 
to play a direct part in the war effort and also 
be engaged in laying the foundation for his 
future which will soon be present. Then there 
is the post war implications for the schools. 
Perhaps one of our biggest post war problems 
will be employment for all. The experience 
gained through meeting “‘school absenteeism” 
now will stand in good stead in providing sat- 
isfactory school-work programs for the post 
war efa. 
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f --.0r how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


Your American fighting man loves his 
in lighter moments. He takes his home ways 
with him where he goes... makes friends 


easily. Have a “Coke”, he says to stranger or 


50 friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
is : 

e will throughout the year. And throughout 
s. the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
ns 

ie that refreshes,—has become the high-sign 
Y” of the friendly-hearted. 

it- 

st 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke’’. 
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= WARTIME WINTER MEETINGS: Arrangements 
have been completed to hold regional war- 
time conferences of the American Association 
of School Administrators, a department of the 
NEA, as follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12 

Atlanta—February 15-17 

New York—February 22-24 

Chicago—February 28—March 1 

Kansas City, Mo.—March 8-10 


= HELP WITH SLOW LEARNERS: With the title 
“High School Methods with Slow Learners’ 
the October Research Bulletin reports actual 
practices in this field. Examples of curriculum 
content and teacher procedure are given in sev- 
eral fields. Any teacher of adolescents should 
find enough help in the study to make it worth 
the 25¢ price. Order from the NEA. 


= DO YOU USE THEM? Personal Growth Leaf- 
lets are helpful little booklets that are handy 
in many ways. Give such ones as ‘Your Per- 
sonality in the Making” or “Your Life in the 
Making” to students. Use the convenient book 
lists in English or history classes. Use “'Selec- 
tions for Memorizing’’—twelve graded booklets. 

To secure a few copies of ‘'Education—the 
Mainstay of Business’’ and lend them to busi- 
ness men you know, should give these citizens 
a new point of view toward education. That is 
good public relations work. 

The PG Leaflets are only 1¢ each in lots of 
25 or more from the NEA. Ask for an assort- 
ment for pupil guidance, for elementary schools, 
or for high schools. 


= MORE INTEREST IN EDUCATION: We cannot 
praise too highly an attractive new pamphlet 
sponsored jointly by the NEA and the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. “A Reader's Guide to Edu- 
cation” is planned “to promote, through the 
reading of books, a more general understand- 
ing of American education.” Well-illustrated 
and well-printed, the booklet gives eight short 
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N.E. A. Chats Wh. , 6.2. RANKIN 


Your NEA Director 


annotated lists of well-selected titles. Every 
book club and discussion group will find the 
pamphlet useful. You and your librarian friends 
should have it—S¢ for mailing only, from the 
NEA office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


= WAR AND PEACE FUND: Under the direction 
of the Wisconsin committee, William C. Han- 
sen, WEA president, Francis Jelinek and 
Charlotte Kohn, the state share of the NEA 
wartime fund is being completed. Every teacher 
should have a part in financing a great forward 
movement in education. Send your part direct 
to the WEA office in Madison. 

Last month we reported allotment of $50,000 
each from the fund for special work of the 
Educational Policies Commission and for Fed- 
eral Aid. Other appropriations by the NEA 
Executive Committee are $25,000 to hold a 
series ot Educator-Layman Community Confer- 
ences throughout the country under auspices 
of the Defense Commission, and $5000 for a 
teacher-recruiting project under auspices of the 
NEA Division of Publications. For local NEA 
conferences on communications arts in the 
war, $2500 has been set aside, and for other 
war and peace emergencies $7500. 


= 100%, NEA ENROLLMENTS: The following 
school systems and schools have attained the 
NEA Honor Roll for 1943-1944. 


Systems: Clintonville, Delavan, Edgerton, Kohler, 
Manitowoc, New Holstein, Port Washington, Two 
Rivers, Watertown, Wausau, Winneconne. 


Schools: Green Bay—Elmore, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Nicolet, Norwood, Tank; Mad/sson—Franklin, Lin 
coln, Longfellow; Marinette—Marinette County Nor- 
mal School; Milwaukee—South Girls’ Junior Trad 
School, U. S. Grant, Albert E. Kagel; Neenah—Lin- 
coln, McKinley, Roosevelt; Racine — Supervisors, 
Stephen Bull, N. D. Fratt, Garfield, Wm. Horlick 
Sr. High, Howell, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley Jr 
High, Henry Mitchell Elem., North Racine, Wash- 
ington Elem., Washington Jr. High, Winslow; She 
boygan—Jefferson; South Milwaukee—South Mil 
waukee Jr—Sr. High; Wauwatosa—Supervisors, Jef 
ferson, Lincoln, McKinley, Washington; Wisconsin 
Rapids—Wood County Normal School. 
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Headline Happenings 





ROSS ROWEN SUCCEEDS RAGATZ ON WEA STAFF 
Presidents of WEA Locals 


After thirteen years of work in 
the WEA staff, Roy T. Ragatz has 
resigned to accept a position in the 
headquarter’s office of the Wiscon- 


sin State Medical Society. Mr. Ra- | 


gatz served the association as ad 
vertising manager and assistant edi 
tor of the Journal. In addition to 
his work on the Journal he spoke 
before many teacher and lay 
groups, assisted in research, pre- 
pared our publications, worked in 
public relations activities, and was 
ilways ready for any of the many 
tasks which come to a central of- 
fice. Despite his full work sched- 
ule he found time for various 
Civic activities 


The new position with the me 
dics calls for work with profes 
sional committees and the major 


responsibility for their annual con 
vention 


We in the central office acknow 
ledge our personal attachment for 
Roy and regret his leaving, but ex 
tend our sincerest wishes for suc 


work 


ess in his new 


Ross B. Rowen of Oshkosh will 
take the position vacated by Mr 
Ragatz at the beginning of the 
new year. Mr. Rowen had taught 
for many years in the Oshkosh 
High School and since last summer 
member of the faculty of 
the teachers college in the sam« 
ity. Prior to teaching in Oshkosh 
he taught in Stoughton and_ the 
Philippine Islands. Mr. Rowen’s 
standing in the educational field 
has been recognized in many ways 
He has been president of — the 
WEA, president of the Northeas 
tern association, and was a member 
t the WEA Welfare Committee 
At present he is a member of the 
Public Relations Committe 


Ross Rowen comes to the cen 
tral office with a thorough know 
ledge of the aims and methods of 
the organization. We welcome this 
nodest but effective teacher to th 
staff and to all the opportunities 
ind responsibilities which the po 
sition offers. 


Was a 


Associations 


Counties 
Adams—Helen Rickter, Endeavor 
Ashland—George Van Heuklom, 

Glidden 


Earl Edes, Rice Lake 


Barron 


Bayfield—Cedric Vig, Ondossagon 
H. S., R. 3, Ashland 

Brown — Mrs. Evelyn Schrickel 
1717 Tenth Ave., R Green 
Bay 

Buffalo—Robert Tremain, Alma 

Burnett—A. T. Nelson, Grants 
burg 

Calumet—Ralph Dosch, New Hol 
stein 


Chippewa—Mrs. Lucille Emerson, 


118 E. Columbia St., Chippewa 
Falls 
Clark—Curtis G. Hugill, Withec 
Columbia—S. J. Cupery, Friesland 
(Harold L. Paukert, Poynett 


until Jan. 1) 
Crawford—Charles Ladd, 
du Chien 


Prairic¢ 


Dane (Eastern)—-Miss Frances 
Marsden, R. 3, Edgerton 

Dane (Western)—Elmer Gordon, 
Verona 

Dodge—Eugene Guetschow, May 
ville 

Door Perry Writt, R. ¢ Sawyci 


Gladys Lynch, Sta 


Douglas—Miss 
B, Superior 


Dunn—F. W. Jungck, % Coun 
Normal, Menomon 
Eau Claire—Mrs. Olga Martin 


629 Spring St., Eau Clair 
Florence—Eddie Johnson, Fern 
Fond du Lac—Peter J. Schaefer, 


Mt. Calvary 


Forest—Miss Grace Krun At 
gonne 

Grant—J. F. Ronan, Bagley 

Green—Miss Kathryn Stauffer, 


Monticello 
Green Lake R J 
Princeton 
Iowa Kenneth Holt, Hollandale 
Iron—Miss Dorothea Peters, Mer 
cer 


Jackson 


Marshall, 


Eugene Downer, Hixton 
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Jefferson—M. H 
son Creek 

Juneau—Bert P. Vogel, Wonewoc 

Kenosha—Miss Kathryn Loutsch, 
R. 2, Whittier School, Kenosha 

Kewaunee—Mrs. Florence Bodwin, 
R. 1, Box 178, Kewaunee 

La Crosse—Mrs. Mildred Miller, 
Bangor 

Lafayette 
burg 


Simnicht, John 


Charles J. Lacke, Shulls 


Langlade 
Harold Edmund, Irma 
Reuben Harpt, Branch 


Lincoln 
Manitowoc 


Marathon—Fred E. Gustin, Mos 
ine¢ 

Marinette—B. J. Keating, Amberg 

Marquette—Miss Constance Lewis, 
Neshkoro 

Milwaukee—Charles Radtke, 2469 
N. 41st St. Milwaukee 10 


Delford H. Lynn 
Milwaukee 7) 


(Exec. Secy 
2967 S. 37th St., 


Monroe—K. A. Curran, Cashton 
Oconto Floy | Peterson, Lena 
Oneida—Mrs. Mabel Mathews, R 


», Rhinelander 

Outagami« Miss lone Redlin 
1527 N. Arnleton St., Appleton 

Ozaukee—Wm. F. Theis, Saukvill 

Pepin—W. M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Miss Susie Fischer, 
Conroy School, Bay Cit 


Polk—Mi Elsie M. Chell, St 


ec 


Croix Falls 
Portage Walter Bol n, Amherst 
Price—Archie Martin, Phillips 
Racine Henry Brach, Waterford 
Richland—Claude Peacock Lon 
Rock 
Rock—Miss Edna Jon Clinton 


Rusk—L. A. Davison, Glen Flora 

St. Croix—Miss Nora Owens, 
Woodville 

Sauk—Wm. E. Leahy, Sauk City 

Sawyer—Mrs. Ruby McClaine, 
Hayward 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 
R. 2, 


(Continued on next page) 


Eldor Moede, Bowler 
Miss Violet Littlefield 
Sheboygan 
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Stanley Zielanis, Rib Lake 
Miss Elsie Anaas, 


Taylor 
Trempealeau 
Osseo 
Vernon—Miss Doris Gronning, 
Westby 
Vilas—Marshall Ehle, Eagle River 
Walworth Charles Weingarner, 
Lake Geneva 
Washburn—Mrs. Mae Lester, R. 3, 
Hayward 
Washington 
ton 
Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waushara 
Winnebago 
er, Omro 
Wood Miss Gertrude M. Bethk« 
Yo Two Mile School, Wisconsin 
Rapids 


Anton P. Staral, Bar 


C. H. Bacher, Waupaca 
Russell Way, Hancock 
Mrs. Ida May, Bow 


Cities 
Antigo 
Ave. 


Appleton—Frank Wilson, % 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 


Harry T. Luhn, 820—2nd 


Ashland—Miss Anastatia Furman, | 
Yo Bay City School 

Barron—John E. Hoar, % High 
School 

Beaver Dam—Miss Leona Weir 
504 N. Center St. 

Beloit—Ole Kvitle, 807 Tenth St 

Berlin—C. D. Lamberton 

Burlington—Lowell Zimmerman 


Chilton 
Chippewa 
thom, 127 
Clintonville 
12th St. 
Columbus—Miss Georgia Blaesset 
Cudahy—Miss Margaret Scannell, 
3638 E. Plankinton Ave. 
Delavan—Miss Margaret Benson, 
Delavan Lake 
De Pere—W. De Pere 
—_ % High School, West De 
ere 


John Freiburger 
Falls—Miss Mary No 
W. Cedar St. 


Eau Claire—Dale C. Aebischer, 
463 Summit Ave. 
Edgerton—Miss Ruth Tomlinson, 


198 E. Fulton St. 


Fond du Lac—Miss Giggina Pie 
trangeli, 193—Sth St. 

Fort Atkinson—Miss Bertha Sew- 
ard, % er. a. S. 

Green Bay—Cu.rles Byrnes, % 
East H. S. 

Greendale—Miss Alice Scott 

Hartford—R. E. Brasure 

Hudson—E. P. Rock 


Hurley 
Janesville 
Jefferson 


Miss Mary Hambley 
Ray Brussat, % H. § 
Robert Feller 


Kaukauna—Walter Schmidt, % H 
S 
Kenosha—Harvard C. Smith, 7618 
Sth Avenue 
La Crosse—Miss Olga Thiel, Cen 
tral H. S. 


| Marinette 


Lancaster—Miss Shirley Young, % 
High School 


Madison—Lloyd Benson, 948 Wa 
ban, Madison 5 
Manitowoc—Lester A. Pew, % 


W oodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 
Miss Henrietta Bonn, 
% High School 
Marshfield—LeRoy Bishop, 303 E 
9th St 
Mayville—Walter R. 
Williams St. 


Smith, 224 


| Medford—Miss Margaret McDet 


| Milwaukec 


mott, Y H. § 
Menasha—Miss Marymargaret Sau 
et, % Jr. H. S. 
Menomonie—Edward 
North School 
Merrill—R. M. 
School 
Milton—Milton Jet 
Maxson, Milton 
Milwaukee Tchrs. Assn—Miss 
Frances Jelinek, Room 150, Ho 
tel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3 
Jr—Sr. H. S. Tchrs. 
Assn.—H. Gudwin Johnson, 
Washington High School, Mil- 
waukee 10 
Milwaukee Public School Adminis 


Phelan, % 
Wilson, % 


Miss Dorothy 


High 


c 
40 | 


trators Assn.—Miss Mary Brod- 
erick, 522 N. 33rd St., Mil- | 
waukee 8 

Monroe—Miss Dolores Pederson, | 
Yo Sto. So: 

Neenah—Miss Hester Feller, % 


Washington School 


New London—Gregg Charles- 
worth, % High School 

| North Fond du Lac—Miss Hilda | 
Spillman, % High School 


Walter Rohm, 58 E. | 


C.D, Ald: | 
| Park Falls 


Oconomowoc—O. A. Swanson, 
517 Summit Ave. 


Oconto—Mrs. Ellen Bowers, 202 
3rd St. 
Oconto Falls—-Wilfred McGilliv 
ray 
Oshkosh—Earl F. Smith, 119 Wau- 
goo St. 


Edna Stebbins 
Struck 204 


Miss 

Platteville—L. A 
Rountree Ave. 

Plymouth—Miss Vera Carlyle, % 
High School 


Portage—R. M. Naset, % High 
School 

Prairie du Chien—Miss Margaret 
M. Patterson 

Racine—Emil Kuester, 401 West 
Blvd 


Reedsburg—Mrs. Grace Schultz, % 
High School 


Rhinelander—G. E .Voos, 111 N 
Oneida Ave. 

Rice Lake—Louis King, 830 N 
Wilson 

Richland Center—H. W. Pribbe 
now, % H. § 

Ripon—Ralph Licking 


Shawano—Miss Sarah Mielke 
Sheboygan—Miss Mary L. Burg- 
dorff, % U.S. Grant School 


| Whitewater 


| Eau Claire STC 


| West Bend 
| West Milwaukee 


YLiNE 


Mrs. A. C. Pop} 


She bc ygan 


Boldt Ce 

Shorewood—. ar W. Baileys 
1701 E. Ca. 0! Drive, Milwat 
kee 11 

South Milwauk e- C. C. Martzk« 
% High Scheol 

Sparta—Miss Winifred Foster, 
High Sch ol 

Spooner—Miss veryl Taylor 

Stevens Point—Ray Gerke, 
High School 

Stoughton—Mrs. Viola Albrecht 


% High School 


Sturgeon Bay—Miss Margaret Rey- 


nolds 

Superior—Miss Goldie Whipple 
% East H. S. 

[Tomah—Miss Mary McAdams, 


High School 
Two. Rivers 

High School 
Viroqua—R. A. 

School 


Washburn 


Slocum, 


Ned 
High 


c 
Power, c 


George M. Chappa 


W atertown—Jerome Herreid, 
Sr RE, 3, 
Waukesha—Charles Horwitz, 


High School 
Waupaca—Harold M. Porter 
Waupun—Fred Roemer, 314 S. 
Watertown St. 


Wausau—Arthur Henderson, 1110 
Ninth St. 

Wauwatosa—Henry E. Moerschel, 
8202 Aberdeen Ct., Wauwatosa 


13 
West Allis—Herbert Dahmer, 2357 

S. 57th St., West Allis 14 
Walter G. Schuelke 
Harold W. Le 
W. Greenfield 


Mahieu, 5104 


Ave., Milwaukee 14 
Whitefish Bay—Emily Delloye, ‘ 
Richards School, Milwaukee 11 


NE. 
N. Franklin St 

Wisconsin Rapids—Harold 

High School 


Johnson, 120 


Samu- 


elson, % 


All Others 
W. L. Zorn 


Alvin Throne 

H. C. Wilkerson 
O. W. Neal 

W. McKee 

Edgar Ray 

School 


Milwaukee STC 
Platteville STC 
Stevens Point STC 
Superior STC .. 
Stout Institute—J. 
Green Bay Vocational 

Miss Marion Donnelly 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


Anthony Karpowitz, 1015 N 
6th St., Milwaukee 3 

West Allis Vocational School 
, a? Diebold, % Voc. Sch., 
West Allis 14 

Wisconsin School For Deaf—Mis 
Beulah Neesam, 130 S. 34th 
St., Delavan 

University of Wisconsin—Frank O 
Holt, Univ. Extension Div 


Madison 6 
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Nov. 26-27: Central Ass’n. of Science and Math. 
Teachers convention, at Palmer House, Chi- 


cago. 

Dec. 15 American Vocational Association con- 
vention, Chicago. 

Feb. 11-12: Southern WEA meeting, at Madison. 


Feb. 28—March 1: 
Chicago. 


Regional AASA Conference, at 


“Bed Sheer’ reflects war times: One of our favor 
ite house organs, “The Bed Sheet’, published by the 
young patients of the Orthopedic lanepital school in 
Madison, has as its cover design this fall a well-de- 
signed woodblock with the V... design in red on 
a white background, mounted on a larger sheet of bluc 
paper. The content also shows the children’s interest 
in war events. One interesting feature of the mimeo 
graphed bulletin is the section of “Alumni News” 
showing what former patients and students in th« 
school are mow doing. 

“Buy more stamps” nes now published: The 
War Finance Division of the U. S. Treasury Dept. 
has recently published a pamphlet on “New Songs 
For Schools At War’, consisting of several dozen 
songs (many with music given and others based on 
well-known songs) written to stimulate the sale of 
stamps and bonds. The booklet has been distributed 
30,000 members of the Music Educators 
Association, but if your school has not received a 
copy we are sure that you can get one or more frec 
by writing the War Finance Division of the Treas 
ury Dept. at Washington, 25, D. € 


tc some 


News from Rhinelander: Rhinelander is pleased 
to report 100% enrollment in the WEA .. . five 
faculty members are now in service while two are 


radio instructors at Truax field, Madison. 


Peterson spreads gospel to Rotary: The latter part 
of October the WEA Research Director, Dr. Leroy 


scheduled to speak to the Clark County 
teachers at Greenwood, so Principal A. Moldenhauet 
arranged to have him speak first to the Greenwood 
Rotary club. Dr. Peterson’s talk contrasted Wascon- 
with those in othe 


Peterson, was 


achievements 
, 
where we are weak and where we 


sin educational 
states, indicating 


are strong 


Madison teachers burst into print: Two Madison 
home economics teachers, Irene Brewster Huseby and 
Beatrice Garnet joint authors of a 
recent publication Going To Be 
Better Nourished College En 
trance Book Co 

The introduction to 


Sylvester, are 
entitled ‘We're 


published by the 


nutrition is illustrated by 


Agnes Olson Leindorf, former art teacher in the 
Madison schools and now with the University of 
Wisconsin home economics department, while Prof 
Cc. A. Elvehjem, university biochemist, wrote the 
introduction, thus making it an all-Wisconsin pro 
duct. 

The 120-page booklet discusses such wartime prob 
lems as rationing, food waste, dehydrated foods, and 
well-balanced meals at low cost 





CONVENTION SPEECHES DELAYED 


Our convention reporter, Miss Marquardt, 
will not be able to furnish the copies of the 
convention speeches as early as planned. Just 
when she expected to begin transcribing the 
convention proceedings the War Department de- 
manded her reporting services which job has 
been prolonged over several weeks. The nature 
of this assignment simply forces other commit- 
ments into the background for the time being. 
Miss Marquardt regrets this interruption of her 
normal work, and we are glad to make this 
explanation of the reason for the delay. 




















MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM - - - 


Sponsored 


718 NORTH MILWAUKEE STREET - 








World famous pianist - composer 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN — 
| 


Order Reserved Seats now—$1.10, 
(Enclosing stamped envelope) 


* AAO MUSICAL 


MONDAY, JAN. _ 1944, 8:15 P.M. 





$1.65, $2.20, $2.75 (inel. tax) 
| 
d | r | 
r 
a | 
- - MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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The Complete Guide to Safety 
Instruction for all Grades! 
Revised Third Edition Now Ready 


Teachers, Educators, and Safety Author- 
ities have contributed to the revision of this 
thorough textbook on Safety Education. 
Just off the press, it is complete and up to 
the minute in every detail. Send for a copy. 





Charge covers 
postage, packing 
and handling 
only. You may 
Order as many 
copies as you 
wish at this price 


SAFETY through 
EDUCATION 


has been accepted as a guide to safety instruction 
in thousands of schools throughout America. It 
was written by an educator in collaboration with 
a nationally known safety authority. It is a guide 
book on the subject of safety for all grades from 
Kindergarten through Senior High and Vocation- 
al School and follows the most approved methods 
of teaching every phase of safety in the home, on 
the street and on the playground, with interest- 
ing projects to cultivate a safety consciousness 
which contributes to the reduction in injuries 
and deaths through accident. 

A Complete Textbook 

For Teaching Safety 


Book is 6x9 inches with 100 pages and hard 
cover. Elaborately illustrated throughout. Pro- 
duced only in the interest of public safety by the 
Safety Engineering Department of Employers 
Mutuals. Not an advertising project. Teachers, 
Superintendents and Principals are urged to ex- 
amine the book for its possibilities as a textbook 
on Safety for their school systems. Send for a 
copy today. 


Safety Engineering Department 


Employers Mutiab 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN -- WAUSAU, WIS. 


POSTPAID 
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Shifts from Jefferson to Dane: Mrs. Margaret J. 
Flaherty, supervising teacher in Jefferson county, has 
taken over the sunervising work of Harry M. Hanson 
in Eastern Dane, since Mr. Hanson is now the county 
superintendent. 


Following father's example: It's always gratifying 
to see sons of fine Wisconsin school men follow in 
their parents’ footsteps. We note that Woodrow J. 
Sizer, son of W. J. Sizer, head of the history depart- 
ment at Fond du Lac Senior High school, is the new 
supervising principal at Mattoon. He started teach- 
ing in Kiel High school and after three years of 
NYA work at Marinette and Antigo he’s back in 


the school game as head of the Mattoon schools, 


One more Marine: Miss Florence Streng, chair- 
man of the Art section at the WEA convention and 
for several years art teacher at Whitefish Bay, has 
left educational work to serve with the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. She is taking her training 
at Camp LeJeune, North Carolina. 


Milwaukee h. 5s. teachers Ed. Week pro- 
crams: For the eleventh consecutive year the Mil- 
waukee Junior-Senior High School Teachers associa 
tion sponsored a varied program in connection with 
American Education Week. Radio programs, _ar- 
ranged by Miss Henrietta Newton, Girls’ Tech, Miss 
Vera Turrell, Riverside, and Miss Kathryn Bennett, 
Steuben featured talks by Supt. Lowell P. Goodrich, 
students of Girls’ Tech under the leadership of Miss 
Antoinette Newton, and a skit entitled ‘Mary Ann 
the Riverside students under the direc- 
Isabel Bodden. 
film “Education For Victory’ was dis 


sponsor 


Presents’ by 
tion of Miss 
The NEA 


tributed throughout the Milwaukee theatres, with 
arrangements made by Mrs. Alma V. Boundey and 
Miss Erna Rock 

Others who worked on various features of the 


week's program, such as the mayor's proclamation, 
publicity, etc. were Miss Lucille O’Brien, Miss Isabel 
Kelly, Miss Loretta Clarke, Mr. Dietzman, and Miss 
Coletta Batz. 


Legion helps Ed. Week plans: Again the Wis 
consin Department of the American Legion cooper- 
ated with the schools of the state in promoting inter- 
est in American Education Week. Every post com 
mander and Americanism chairman of the individual 
posts received an attractive brochure published by 
the national office of the Legion suggesting what 
each post could do to help make the celebration of 
American Education Week most effective. Thank 
you, James R. Durfee, department commander, and 
G. H. Stordock, department adjutant, for your fin 
cooperation 


Nekoosa faculty: The faculty of 
Alexander high school, Nekoosa, recently held 
banquet in honor of Supt. J. E. Rohr, who has com 
pleted 25 years as head of the Nekoosa public schools 
Herbert Crouch, president of the Nekoosa Local, 
acted as toastmaster, and H. J. Schuren made the 
speech of presentation 


R: hy | onored hy 


Holzman heads principals’ group: John H. Holz 
man, principal of Neenah High school, is the new 
president of the Wisconsin Secondary School Princ 
pals’ association. Other ofhcers are Glen Eye, Maat 
son, vice president; and Reinhold Hein, South Mil 
waukee, relected secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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Platteville STC reports: In order to keep the col- 
lege and Platteville students in close contact with 
alumni in service 500 V mail letters were mailed 
from the college last month. Pres. Newlun sent a 
Christmas greeting, and a personal letter was added 
by a faculty member who was well acquainted with 
the man or woman while a student . . . . recognizing 
the relative importance of college sports and the 
“real game’ of war the sports page of the “Ex- 
ponent’, student publication at the College, has been 
devoted to news of PTC service men and women, 
and contains excerpts of their letters to their college 
friends Miss Haziel Linderman, critic teacher 
at the College Training school, has been supervising 
the collection of clothing among the children of the 
first five grades in the school. The clothing is to be 
shipped to Kentucky for needy rural children 


Miss Plopper’s pupils pull prize: For the fourth 
year out of five the students of Miss Myrene Plopper, 
Menasha High school, have won the All School 
Annual Crowell Magazine contest. About 20 classes 
at the Menasha High school competed, with every- 
one of the thirty-six pupils in Miss Plopper’s group 
making sales. Over $100 was realized for the high 
school student fund. 


talent search tests must be filed: Last 
month the two-hour science aptitude used in 
connection with the annual Science Talent Search 
ef the Science Clubs of America were sent out 
to some 3,000 high school principals and teachers all 
over the U. S. As Wisconsin students have shown 
up to advantage in the two previous national con- 
tests we assume that many of our high school stu 
dents are competing for the 1944 prizes. Seniors 
competing should have all these preliminary tests 
completed this month, with the deadline set as Dec. 
27th. Candidates who pass the aptitude tests are then 
judged on personal and scholastic data submitted by 
their local school authorities, and rated on the basis 
of an original 1,000 word essay on the subject "My 
Scientific Project’’. After these ‘screening’ tests 40 
candidates are named as delegates to the 5-day Insti- 
tute in Washington next March. Further tests during 
these five days will determine the winners. Scholar 
ships are held in reserve for recipients who serve in 
the armed forces and will be available for use later 


Science 


tests 


Erpt offers complete film service: You undoubt 
edly noted the center spread this month indicating 
what educational people are collaborators for Erpi 
Classroom Films. By writing the New York office, 
the address of which is given at the end of the ad, 
you can secure a free listing of films available. We 
urge you to utilize this visual education service, and 
that you saw their ad in 
That will help us a lot. 


mention Our magazine. 


Shawano teachers hold successful meeting: Last 
month O. A. Reetz, superintendent of Shawano High 
school entertained city and Shawano county teachers 
at a banquet. Gilbert Mullenbach, teacher in Shaw 
ano High school, spoke on Russia. It was a fine 
first meeting for the newly organized Shawano County 
Local of the WEA, and helped identify them with 
the work of the Shawano city teachers 
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that 
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Another Zero Nearer 


A fyppieit New Year! 





If you think Zeros don't add up, better revise 
your pre-Pearl Harbor mathematics . . . and 
ask the man who downs one! 


The fighter pilot who has just chalked up 
his third victory is three long steps nearer 
home—nearer the girl who's waiting—nearer 
his happiest New Year. 


Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters 
back to the land they love consists of carrying 
manpower and womanpower—supplying the 
vital transportation that is life-blood to war 
production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, 
another 17,000 are helping carry the war 
load here at home. 


And when this war is won, look ahead 
to luxurious, scenic travel on a brand 
new scale—marked by the economy that 
made Greyhound famous —made to 
measure for a new and better world! 


Will you give 45 minutes 
to save a fighter’s life? 


About 45 minutes after you walk into Red Cross Blood 
Donor headquarters, you walk out with a glow of pride 
that won't ever come off . . 
of blood that may 

some far battlefield. 


. for you've given a pint 
save an American fighter's life on 
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A Helpful Hint for You 


It is reported to us that pilots on 


tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights 


find chewing Gum seems to help keep 


them more awake and give them a better 
sense of concentration and attention. 
We 


work is monotonous and repetitive 


where 
Might 


there not also be an idea here for you with 


know this is so in factories 


certain pupils? No, not tn school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose 
child 
mates to help keep him on his toes 
AT HOME at 


think of as that boring homework 


because the has you and his class 


but 
children 
Might 


- to suggest chew 


what so many 


it not be worth trying 
THEN? It 


based on the experience of the flyers, the 


ing Gum is quite possible 
chewing will make for a keener approach 
to the homework as well as foster better 
welcome 
stick of Wrigley’s 
T HEN might do a 


lot for improved attitude toward the work 


concentration. Besides having a 


wholesome, delicious 


Spearmint to chew 


Continual war-condition-demands for a 
popular, wholesome, quality Gum such as 
Wrigley Spearmint make tt scarce so 
that there ts not enough to go around 


want you to have 
PURPOSEFUI 


urd 


this, we 


the 


{nd because of 


this new picture of 


and USEFUI 


only 


side of our product 
when and where tt ts 


really T'HE MAKERS OIF 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINI 


ing ts use 


needed 











Doudna to be on AASA regional conference pro 
gram: E. G. Doudna, secretary of the State Board 
of Normal School Regents, is one of the speakers 
at the Wartime Regional Conference of the AASA in 
Chicago the latter part of February. Mr. Doudna 
will speak on “Preserving the American Heritage’. 


River Falls issues phy. ed. bulletins: The physical 
education department of River Falls STC is pre 
paring a monthly bulletin on methods of teaching 
various physical education activities, to be sent to 
schools in that part of the state. This service is be 
ing given the the fact that many 
teachers, untrained in physical education, are being 
called upon to teach it during the war period. O. W 
Sjowall, instructor in physical education and health 
at the has prepared the bulletins. 


schools in view of 


( ollege, 
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“Baxters’ on the air via NBC: Last month the 
National Broadcasting Company, in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, re- 
newed the airing of the joys and sorrows of “The 
Baxters’’, that typical American household which has 
won many admiring listeners. The series is being 
broadcast every Saturday from 12:30 to 12:45 P. M. 
central war time, throughout the winter months. 


WLS “School Time? broadcasts popular in Wis- 
consin: A recent survey of WLS, Chicago, as to 
the use of their school programs presented every 
school day from 1:15 to 1:30 P. M., central war 
time, indicates that hundreds of Wisconsin schools 
are using this varied educational service, planned 
under the direction of Jerry Walker, WLS Educa- 
tional Director. The week’s schedule lists the follow- 
ing regular daily programs: 


Monday: School Time News: Events of the day, 
with a lot of good geography. 
Tuesday: This Is America; Dramatizations of Am- 


erican history 

Wednesday: The Magic Harp: Fairy tales and folk 
legends that have inspired much of our classical 
music, narrated to the accompaniment of the 
music itself. 


Thursday: Book Box: Adventure stories for little 
folks. 

Friday: United We Stand: How peoples in the var- 
ious United Nations live, work and play. This 
program will include two short wave broadcasts 


from children across the sea. 


educational 
secured by 


programs for 
dropping a 


Further details of the 
the various grades can be 


card or letter to Mr. Walker at 1230 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 

The pleasure was mutual, we're sure you will 
agree; We have heard many fine comments on the 


1943 state meeting. The speakers were well received, 
the exhibits were admired, but probably the most fre- 
quent comment we heard was ‘Weren't those sailor 
boys wonderful?” And they were, too, for singing 
under the direction of Chaplain Hjalmer F. Hanson 
the 165 singers in the Great Lakes Choir gave us 
an evening of music which will live long in the 
memories of those who heard them. 

We naturally were pleased, and our pleasure was 
double when we received the following letter from 
Chaplain Hanson: 

“May I take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the wonderful privilege extended to us last Thurs- 
day evening. 

“We count our singing at the Wisconsin Teachers 
convention one of the high spots of our concert 
season. We sincerely appreciated the warm welcome, 
and the grand response to the Choir’s singing. All 
of us thoroughly enjoyed being there.” 

And Ellard Lee Wilhelm, we re- 
ceived 

“Received the two copies of the Milwaukee Pro- 
gram and want to take this opportunity to thank 
you personally for the consideration. 

I wish also to voice the feelings and thoughts of 
our entire choir company in thanking you and your 
associates for giving us the opportunity and pleasur¢ 
of appearing before and singing to your most gra- 
cious and receptive organization.” 


from a singer, 


this note 
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Greenwood paper cooperates on Ed. Week: Mr. A 
Moldenhauer, principal of the Greenwood public 
schools, has sent us a copy of the November 11th 
issue of the Greenwocd Gleaner, showing how the 
publishers cooperated with the schools in publicizing 
the features and importance of American Education 
Week. And we really berate, too! Instead 
feature story on American Education 
Week the editor carried items of educational interest 
throughout the paper. The high 
courses were described, Education Week 
were explained, and throughout the 
there were timely reminders that the Week meant 
citizen interest in the public schools 


mean co 
ot just one 
various school 
features 


news section 


NECROLOGY 


* WEA Member at Time of Death 


Miss Alice Jansen, teacher in the Oshkosh schools 
since 1923, died at Oshkosh the latter part of Octo- 
ber. Before joining the Oshkosh faculty she taught 
in several Wisconsin communities, including Sha- 
wano, Osseo, and Racine 


Miss Diana Sime, 74, for many years a teacher in 
uthwestern Wisconsin and at one time principal 
of the Patch Grove died at her home in 
Fennimore the latter part of October as a result of 
stroke. She had retired from teaching five years ago 


schools, 


Miss Ellen B. McDonald, 68, one time teacher at 
the state training school at Reedsburg, and from 1910 

1924 county superintendent of schools in Oconto 
county, died at her home in Oconto Falls Oct. 23 
From 1919-1939 Miss McDonald served as a mem 
ber of the Wisconsin Reading Circle Board, and in 
cognition of her contribution to the work of that 
body the Board expressed its appreciation in a fitting 
tribute written by Miss Irene Newman, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Reading Circle Board. 

After leaving school work in 1924 Miss McDonald 
served several welfare agencies in the county 


Miss Ethel G. Hancock, 56, for 21 years a grade 
school teacher in Monroe prior to her retirement a 
short time ago, died at the home of a sister in Shulls- 
burg, Oct. 28. 


Miss Elsie Nickel, until her retirement from teach- 
ing several years ago a rural school teacher in Trem 
pealeau and Ozaukee counties for many years, died 

her home at Port Washington the latter part 
of October. 


French and 
1899 to 1917, died 
in November, 


Miss Pauline Wies, an instructor in 
German at Milwaukee STC from 
it her home in Highland Park, Mich., 
itter a long illness 


Bajemil Nespor, 60, former teacher of physical 
lucation in the Madison and Manitowoc schools 
for 31 years prior to his retirement in 1941, died 

Manitowoc hospital Nov. 7 as a result of a 
1 clot which developed following an operation 


Elsie O. Tennant, Milwaukee teacher for 30 years 
r to her retirement 10 years ago, died at Colum 


s, Wis., on Nov. 6. 
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A Lesson Not Found 
in the Text Books 


text books. 


111 lessons are found in 








But you have known people who exempli- 

fied t portance of providing for the 
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It's a I eryone ha: er 
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1dvantag 

Many Wisconsin teachers have made finan 
11 provision for their future by insuring 

Wisconsin Life—a company with 





.ar record of successful service. 





THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
30 W. Mifflin Street 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 





















































3% with SAFETY! 


(CURRENT RATE) 


No matter where you live, it’s easy 
to invest regular amounts each 
month at “Consolidated” in Milwau- 
kee. Convenience and conser- 
vative management combine with 
confidence that savings are insured 
and available. Write for facts about 
our Extra Bonus Plan! 


WE SELL U. S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 











Good on Figures 

A youngster had been called before a draft board 
in one of the down-south sections. He was being 
questioned after the medicos had pronounced him 
hard as a rock, sound as a dollar, and fit for military 
service. 

“Can you write?” queried the chairman. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Wa-al, yes and no. I can read figeers purty well, 
but I don’t do so good with words.” 

“How’s that?” asked the chairman. 

"Wa-al, take these here signs ‘long the road. 
When I want to go somewhar, I can read how fut 


but not whur.” 
Clay County Commuter. 


On the Nose 

Private Jones had had twenty shots at the rifle 
range, and all had missed the target. 

“What are you doing?” yelled the 
“What's the explanation of this disgraceful perform- 
ance ?”’ 

“T don’t know!” 
this end all right.” 


sergeant. 


replied Jones. “‘They’re leaving 


Exchange. 








GINGER! 














And just when I was going to start 
my studies, we had a blackout! 
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Variety 

Teacher (to class): ‘Now, children, I want you 
all to draw a ring.” 

Tommy drew a square. 

Teacher: “Tommy, I told you to draw a ring, and 
you have drawn a square. Why?” 

Tommy: ‘Mine’s a boxing ring.” 

Becker County Beacon 


A little nonsense now and then; 
A little horse play on the side, 
Was relished by the wisest men, 


Who really lived before they died. 
Selected. 


Orion 
“Does this package belong to you? The name is 
obliterated.” 
Rookic It can’t be mine. My name is O’Brien 
Clay County Commuter. 


Wholly Occupied 

“Hello, Paul, aren’t you coming out to play this 
afternoon?” 

“No, I've got to stay at home and help father with 


my homework.” 
Journal of Education. 


Imagine That! 

Teacher (pointing to deer at the zoo)—"Johnny, 
what is that?’ 

Johnny—''T don’t know.” 
Teacher— ‘What does your mother call your 
father?” 

Johnny—"'Don’t tell me that’s a louse.”’ 


Barnesville Record-Review. 


Skeptical 
A man whose death was noted in the morning 
paper, called up a friend on the telephone to ask 
him if he had seen that ridiculous report. 
“Wait a minute!’ the man at the other end of 
the line broke in. “Just where are you calling from?” 
Journal of Education. 


Like Magic 

“Which would you prefer in your future husband 

wealth, ability, or appearance?’ asked the pretty 
girl. 

“Appearance, my dear,” replied the spinster, ‘‘but 
he’s got to appear pretty soon.” 


Barne sville Record-Revie wu’. 
In the Push 


“Fred,” said the teacher to a boy who was behind 
in his class, “‘you are always behind; you should 
have more push.”’ 

“How can I push,” said Fred, “if I'm not behind ?” 

—Tennessee Teacher. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





\pplied Leathercraft (Chris H. Groneman, Man- 
ual Arts Pre Peoria, Ill., 210 pp., $2.50 list) is a 
very practical book for the amateur craftsman, and 
vi suitable for instructional use. The author has 
wisely planned his book with a great deai of em 
phasis upon the “seeing to doing” technique, for the 
explanations are made doubly clear through the ex- 
tensive use of photographs and drawings. An intro- 
luctory chapter on the history of leathercraft 1s 
eresting, but the best feature of the book is the 
description of project. Over 50 
ypes of leathercraft are described in detail, and while 

simplicity will prove helpful to the beginner the 
1 has included a variety of interesting 
stitches and special uses of materials to challenge th 
interest of more advanced 








If 


step-by step each 


wide 


students. 





We t Bound (Floyd | McMurray, Cha Serib ner’ 
Scns, Chicago, 387 pp., prices not furnished us) 1s 

interesting supplementary book for the upper 
grades or junior high school, describing the wander 
ing auto trip (before gas rationing) of the author, 
through the Midwest, the Northwest, and Alaska 
Written in a chatty manner it gives the young reader 
an informal view of each state’s resources, traditions, 
Besides the Midwest 





and social structure states it 


describes the prairie states north of the Missouri 
Rivet 
Finding New Trails, Exploring N Trails, and 


Traveling New Trails (Spencer and Horst, Lyons ¢ 
Chicago, prices not given us) are three 
readers for the Typical chapter head 
ings show. the scope of the contents: Two Wester 
Heroes, Man’ Best Friend, Commu ity Friend 
Reac é ) Yesterd i) wma Toda) 
Great America) ind so forth 

All of the three books are 
t children like to assume a 
bility in the 
what is t 


Curnaban, 


upper grades 


For Fun, Book ot 





based on the premis 
degree of self respons! 
Each story or chapter tells 

» be accomplished, and self tests are given 
it the end of each chapter (with the answers printed 
in the back—apside down, just in case!). 


Economics in Everyday Life (Goodman and Moore, 
Ginn & Co., 556 pp., $2.00 list) has been published 
in a new edition, taking changed economic situations 
into result of the Such things as 
legislation affecting prices, wages and 
credit, etc; the effect of the war upon trad¢ 





classroom 


account as a 
government 


Salaries, 


wal 


These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 











and transportation; and the lack of certain 
and products; are all discussed in the new 
The authors have even stepped into the fut 
discussing the many inevitable postwar economic 
problems which must be faced in this country and 
abroad 

Ti) 1» Nati (Atwood and Thomas, 
Gi & ( 388 pp., $1.68 list) is an up-to-date 
geography by two individuals who have become recog 
nized as leaders in their educational field. The book 
is written to strengthen the stu t's appreci 
the United States and at the same time to mak 
more hemisphere-minded and prepare him to undet 
stand postwar problems as well as those of America 
at war. The book takes in the entire hemisphere 
with the material planned to aid the student in glo 
bal thinking and air-mindedness. Throughout the 





historical bac ound of the country is stressed, to 
give the geography and social culture of the country 
morc mcanineg 

A workbook and teacher’s manual have been pr 


pared to accompany the use of this text 


We for America (Dunn, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York, price $1.00 list) 
is a simply written, yet comprehensive, story which 
tells briefly the amazing story of American aviation 

from balloons to Flying Fortr within forty 
vears 

The authors give the broad picture of “The Busi 
ness of Flying,’ describing how the air lines operate 
and the specialized training of the men who fly and 


maintain the planes. Then the story of flight is traced 
from Leonardo to Wright and the milestones in avia 
The chapter Flying for 


tion are briefly discussed 
Is the steps by which a man becom 


America,” tells 
pilot in the Army Ait 
w chief in the ground crew 
The scienc 


and in relation to aviation 


Forces and how another learns 
to be a cre 
f weather ts presented in br 


Global geography is des 


cribed with an illustrated discussion of map projec 
tions, particularly polar projections. New relation 
ships among the various quarters of the earth, born 


of speed in air travel, are graphically shown 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


This Way to Latin America (Helen Follett, U. S 
Office of Ed.) is a marrative account based on 
teachers’ and students’ reports of their experiences 
in ‘Getting Acquainted with Latin America’, as a 
project carried on in the Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. The des- 
cription of the project, full of illustrations and sug- 
gestions for teachers interested in similar work, was 
made possible by the publishing facilities of Colum- 
bia University with the cooperation of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Copies of 
the booklet can be secured without cost by writing 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Have you, or your school, received your copy of 
Language Teaching in Wisconsin Public High School 
by Frank J. Klier? This complete survey of language 
teaching practices in Wisconsin schools was distri- 
buted by State Supt. John Callahan, but possibly it 
did not reach the parties who can make the best use 
of it in your school. Mr. Klier informs us_ that 
copies are still available for distribution, so if lan 
guage work is your specialty and you have not as yet 
seen the booklet write Mr. Callahan's office for a 
copy. 


Paul Bunyan’s Ouiz is an interesting and informa 
tive little booklet recently released by the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 18th St., 
N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. The booklet answers 
225 questions most frequently asked about forest in- 
dustries and our timbered natural resources. Fully 
illustrated, the 52 page book is sub-divided into 





Just Published! 









“A most en- 






riching addi- 
tion to the 





school libra- 






ry, for both 
teacher and 
student" 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
RTOS TOBE LN ILE ELH Ie EN OLR I RAST OIE. 


chapters which cover the history of lumbering in 
the U. S.; loggers’ lore; forest resources, manage- 
ment, and enemies; the harvest; the industries; forest 
products manufacture; and woods operations. 

The booklet is ideally suited to use by teachers and 
should prove of special interest and value in the 
schools of Wisconsin, a state where so much lumber- 
ing has taken place in the past. Individual teacher 
copies (not one for each pupil) can be secured free 
by writing to the address given above. 


Fundamentals of Shopwork (Gunerman, Lafon & 
Swartz, Henry Holt & Co., Chicago, 467 pp., $1.60 
list) is one of the pre-induction texts designed for 
use in the 11th or 12th grades. As in all books of 
this type the text is organized in strict accordance 
with the outline (PIT-103) prepared by the War 
Dept. and the U. S. Office of Education. At the end 
of each chapter there are thought-provoking ques- 
tions, drills and problems. The book also contains a 
self-pronouncing glossary of scientific terms, selected 
laboratory experiments, a math refresher section, and 


a series of useful tables 


Machine Science (Samuel H. Lebowitz, John Wil 
sx Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 430 pp., $1.96 list) 
is another pre-induction book published by this com- 
pany, which has previously published books on sho 
practice, electricity, automotive mechanics and radi 
In using Machine Science it is assumed that the 
students will have mastered basic mathematics, and 
thus the essential math phases of the subject have 
been omitted from the text. Each chapter is provided 
with two sets of questions: one informational and 
the other requiring application of the facts in prac- 
tical and mathematical problems. Physical and chem- 
ical principles are briefly stated, as a rule in relation 


to numerous practical situations. 


Last summer Scott Foresman & Co. of Chicag 
published a physics laboratory workbook entitled 
Prepare Yourself! (Tuleen, Porter, and Houston, 298 
pp., $.96 list) consisting of 60 experiments with § 
illustrations. The book is organized in ten units 
Measuring, Mechanics of Fluids, Molecular Physi 
Mechanics of Solids, Heat, Sound, Light, Magnets: 
and Electricity, Electro-magnetic Induction, and Ra- 
lio. In each unit there are four or more experiments, 
with 19 in electricity and radio. All experiments at 
workbook rather than manual fashios 
with each experiment having four parts: preparing 


handled in 


oneself for the experiment, experimenting to find 
the facts, conclusions from the experiment, and pra 


tical applications. A Teacher's Edition, with answer 
to all exercises as well as teaching suggestions t 


each unit, is available. 


In order to help children make the most effecti 
use of the World Book Encyclopedia the Quar 
Corporation of Chicago, the publishers, have issued 
a new booklet, How to Use an Encyclopedia, costing 
10¢. It is a revision of an earlier mimeographe¢ 
booklet, and will prove most helpful to librarians 
and teachers who are introducing boys and girls 
encyclopedias in general. For copies address the Ret 
erence Library, Quarrie Corp., 35 E. Wacker D 
Chicago, 1, Il 
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“| THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
- The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies the need and the extent of 


encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest cooperation must be given to 





ac: restrictions on materials and manpower of book production. Despite such 
difficulties the continuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 


interruption. Both editorial advisors and specialist contributors are greatly 





ig 

increasing the extent of revision and new 
t your PATRONAGE AND development, in conjunction with their 

. CONSIDERATION ARE work as educators. 

ICS, 

* DEEPLY APPRECIATED a 5 chet nt 

. War-time delays with respect to ot - sone este and libtarians who have helped 

- materials and manufacturing are make THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

: unavoidable. This situation, com- ae ; 

al bined with a greatly increased a significant contribution to American education, 


on, demand for THE WORLD we extend sincere thanks for their cooperation 
ing BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, may 
ind from time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of the 
current revised edition. However, 
all orders are being filled in the of continuous revision and ever closer adaptation 


and cordial approval. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century 





' order of receipt, and our printers, I — } we ‘ 
book binders, and shippers - to the needs of the school curriculum. You have P 
zs expert craftsmen who have long cooperated in the most extensive educational 
aided in production of THE neers le iia lia 
ad WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. 
eg PEDIA—will complete the man- You have assisted in the preparation of these 19 
ufacture and shipment of sets as = a 
1 volumes which have been called “indispensable 








rapidly as possible. , 
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2 THE QUARRIE CORPORATION © 23,5." 20% 
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in elementary and high school libraries. 

















and Interpreting 
W orld Book 
44¢ list) 


Organizing 
and Lankford, 
N. ¥., 76: pp: 


Statistics—Collecting, 
Data (Schorling, Clark, 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Sa book 
subject simply and concisely and in a form appro- 
priate for inclusion in or to supplement several diffec- 
ent standard high school courses. It will be especially 


fitting for the gene ral, consumer, or business mathe 
matics courses—and for certain social studies classes 
The material as here developed is not as difficult as 


taught in conventional algebra and 
and it is possibly of greater import 


per cent of high school students. 


many things now 


geometry Courses, 
for 


The subject 1S 


ance large 


yrvanized around four major prob 
ting data, arranging and presenting data, 


using averages, and interpreting data. Included in the 


lc ms: ¢ tle 





methods of presenting data are the use of tables and 
graphs, the use of index numbers, the making of 
grouped frequency tables, the histogram, and aa 
explanation of normal distribution. The student 
learns how and when to use the mean, the median, 
and the mode, and how to compute averages from 


is required to bring all his inform 
drawing 


grouped data. H 


ation to bear upon appropriate problems 


sound conclusions from data. 
developed and used 


and application 


Each new concept is carefully 


In a variety of exercises for 


The 


with sit 


practice 
activities, and problems are concerned 
and trends that have present-day signi 
for They 
ving cost, the public debt, normal weight 
the public 
employment, 


que 


st1ONS, 


lations 


and interest students relate to such 


ficanc 
matters as li 
and height, 
opinion polls 
and _ school 


weather, 
and 


airplane speeds, 


farm income, home 


ctivities 


Manners Today (Briggs Pub. Co., 2725 Lawrence 
Ave., Detroit) is a little 32 page booklet for high 
school students, selling at 15¢ per copy or 10¢ per 
copy in orders of 25 or more. The book is handy 
and condensed, dealing with etiquette problems of 
teen age boys and girls. 

Ten Lessons on Meat (National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 S$. Dearborn, Chicago) is presented 


in its sixth edition, and is written especially for use 
The book, 


schools, 


with two chapters 


in school home economics courses. which 


many 
revised and brought up to date, 


has been used extensively in has been 


on “The Nutritive Value of Meat’ and “Feeding the 
Family For Health” completely re-written to include 
the latest information on general nutrition and_ thc 
place of meat in the diet. 

The price of the booklet is 10¢ to covet pro- 


duction costs only, 


Radio De 
(Lola Berry, 
Pp., $1.50) 1s 
Lewiston, Idaho, 
school work 
the 
gestions 


velopment in a Small City School System 
Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 117 
description of how the schools of 
made use of the radio in 
in relating the school life of 
community. The book offers many helpful sug- 
on ways in which radio can be used, but 
naturally the book will have limited appeal in a 
State Wisconsin where many of the 
have access to WHA programs, and aanee city radio 
stations are rather scattered in the state 


extensive 


and to the 


schools 


such as 
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which presents the basic concepts of the 
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@ Teaching Physical Education in the Eleme ntary 
School (E. Benton Salt, Grace I. Fox, Elsi M 
Douthett and B. K. Stevens. 1942. S. Barnes and 


$2.00) is a source 
aid 


York. 340 pages. )) As 
procedures, and activities to 
assume the responsibility 


Company, New 
book of methods, 
the classroom teacher to 
for conducting her own classes 1 n physical education. 
A statement of the philosophy alee physical 
education in the pede cece school outlines some ot 
the fundamental concepts basic to the modern pro- 
gram. The authors point out that “physical educa- 
tion, as a part of general education, does not li 
itself to muscular responses, but also provides oppor- 
tunity for intellectual, social and emotional responses. 
Skillful and instruction are necessary if 
desirable are to occur from participation.” 

Problems of organization and planning the pro 
gram are considered in two of the chapters and de- 
tailed guidance in establishing the daily, weekly and 
yearly program is offered. Included are brief discus- 
sions of time allotments, facilities, equipment, use of 
pupil leaders, provision for health and_ safety, and 
recess and after school programs. 

The activities included appear to be 
with grade placement and frequently clarified by dia- 
Music accompanies the rhyth- 





guidance 
outcomes 


well selected 


grams and illustrations. 


mical activities, and stunts and classroom games are 
well covered. Physical education activities for 1n- 
structional and organization purposes are placed 


within the following categories: directed play, small 


group play, large group play, team game activities, 
rhythmic activities, stunts, pyramids and apparatus 
activities and classroom games. Specific aga 


and steps in teaching are described for each type of 
activity. Sufficient material is offered to allow for a 
flexible program adapted to local bade sind and 
based upon the needs and interests of any particular 
group of children. 

The development of leadership and followership 
is treated in an interesting manner emphasizing the 
relationship of this type of training to all phases 
of the program. Suggestions for setting the stage to 
allow for maximum social, intellectual and emotional 
development are numerous. 

The sections on team games should prove especially 
valuable to the classroom teacher. Introductory re- 
marks, equipment and playing areas, conduct of 
classes, outlined playing rules, teaching plans, and 
the basic techniques are given for many games and 
sports useful at the elementary level. The teaching 
of cach sport or game is divided into a well-organized 
unit. 

For other books on Physical and Health Educa- 
tion see pages 109-110 and 107-108 in the Wiscon- 

in Reading Circle Annual, 1943-44. 

FRED V. HEIN, 
r of Physical and Health Education, 
Oshkosh Public School 


Direct 
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